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Twenty-five  years  ngo,  on  the  anniversary  of  American  inde- 
pendence, four  Japanese  ports — Kanazawa,  afterwards  changed  to 
Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  Hakodate  and  Shimoda — were,  by  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  declared  open  to  foreign  commerce,  and 
two  of  them  to  permanent  foreign  residence.  For  several  years 
previous  the  Christian  world  had  been  looking  anxiously  and  hope- 
fully for  this  time,  and  when  it  arrived  four  missionary  societies — 
the  Protestant  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Dutch  Reformed 
and  the  Baptist  Free  Mission — hastened  to  send  their  representa- 
tives to  the  open  ports.  These  four  missions,  with  various  changes 
among  the  members,  but  never  represented  at  any  time  by  a  greater 
aggregate  than  ten  missionaries,  were  for  a  decade  the  only  Chris- 
tian workers  in  Japan. 

Two  difficulties  met  these  early  missionaries.  The  langua<2:e  was 
to  be  learned  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  won.  This  proved 
to  be  no  easy  task.  For  a  long  time  no  teacher  could  be  found, 
and  when  one  was  obtained  he  soon  became  frightened  and  with- 
drew. Everywhere  there  was  found  to  be  a  bitter  hatred  and  fear 
of  foreigners,  and  the  missionaries  were  regarded  with  suspicion 
and  closely  watched.  Dr.  Verbeck  of  Tokio,  who  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  missionaries  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Japan,  says,  "  We 
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were  regarded  as  persons  who  had  come  to  seduce  the  masses  of 
the  people  from  their  loyalty  to  the  '  god-country '  and  corrupt 
their  morals  generally." 

The  greatest  hostility  to  foreigners  existed  among  the  clnss  called 
the  Samurai.  "  This  is  the  class/'  says  Prof  GrifEs,  which  for 
centuries  has  monopolized  the  arms,  polite  learning,  patriotism  and 
intellect  of  Japan.  They  are  the  men  whose  niinds  have  been 
ever  open  to  learn,  from  whom  sprung  the  ideas  that  once  made, 
jind  which  later  overthrew,  the  feudal  system,  which  wrought  the 
mighty  reforms  which  swept  away  the  shogunate  in  1868,  restored 
the  mikado  to  ancient  power,  who  introduced  those  ideas  that  now 
rule  Japan,  and  sent  their  sons  abroad  to  study  the  civilization  of 
the  West."  This  powerful  class  were  sworn  enemies  to  all  foreign- 
ers, and  among  the  lower  classes  there  was,  if  not  hatred,  yet  a 
deep-seated  and  widespread  fear  of  Christianity.  This  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  forcible  extermination  by  the  government  of 
the  Christianity  which  the  Jesuits  had  introduced  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  of  the  bloody  edicts  which  had  been  framed  against  it,* 
and  which  had. been  for  three  centuries  posted  upon  bulletin-boards 
throughout  the  country  at  every  cross-road  and  at  the  entrance  of 
every  village. 

At  the  restoration  in  1868  the  old  edicts  were  removed  only  to 
be  replaced  by  new  ones  wherein  still  "  the  evil  sect  called  Chris- 
tians is  strictly  prohibited."  With  the  death-penalty  suspended 
over  any  Japanese  who  should  become  a  Christian,  it  became  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  there  was  anything  for  the  missionaries 
to  do  during  those  early  years.  The  Boards  seriously  thought  of 
withdrawing  them.  ]iut  they  remained ;  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers of  prejudice  and  suspicion  by  their  -consistent  Christian  de- 
portment, to  learn  the  language  and  translate  books  and  tracts  and 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  into  Japanese,  to  teach  in  government 
schools  and  elsewhere  whenever  occasion  offered,  to  circulate  Bibles 
:ind  other  Christian  literature.  A  dispensary  was  opened  and 
medical  assistance  afforded  to  the  poor.  In  1867  Br.  Hepburn 
l)ublished  his  Japanese-English  and  English-Japanese  Dictionary. 

In  these  various  ways  they  gradually  won  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  taught  them  Christian  truth,  and  thus  prepared  the 
soil  which  has  since  yielded  such  abundant  harvests.  But  up  to 
the  spring  of  1872,  after  twelve  years  of  missionary  labor,  the 
baptized  converts  numbered  only  ten.  This  period  of  twelve  years 
was  emphatically  a  period  of  preparation.  The  succeeding  twelve 
years  has  been  a  period  of  great  awakening  and  ingathering  and 
spiritual  progress. 

The  first  Japanese  Christian  church  was  organized  at  Yokohama 
on  March  10,  1872.  with  eleven  members.    Up  to  this  time  the 
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impossibility  of  obtaining  nntive  printers  or  proper  native  super- 
vision, without  which  no  book  could  have  a  permanent  literary 
value,  had  deterred  the  missionaries  from  undertaking  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible;  but  in  the  fall  of  1872  a  committee  was  selected 
to  translate  the  New  Testament.  In  February,  1873,  the  edicts 
against  Christianity  were  taken  from  the  bulletin-boards  throughout 
the  eu)pire;  and  although  the  laws  remain  upon  the  statute  book, 
and  might  at  any  time  be  executed  if  the  government  saw  fit,  their 
removal  from  public  notice  was  taken  by  the  people  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  government  evidently 
has  favored  such  an  interpretation. 

The  native  church  at  Yokohama  was  from  the  first,  and  con- 
tinued to  be,  undisturbed  and  unmolested.  It  was  evident  to  the 
Christian  world  that  a  new  era  had  dawned  upon  Japan,  that  God 
had  given  the  command  to  "  go  forward.''  And  they  did  go  for- 
ward from  Christian  homes  in  Europe  and  America,  twenty-nine 
men  and  women,  carrying  the  banner  of  the  cross,  rejoicing  the 
hearts  of  missionaries  and  natives,  and  more  than  doubling  the 
uiission  force  then  in  Japan. 

On  the  12th  day  of  March,  187f),  an  imperial  edict  abolished 
the  old  holidays  and  substituted 'Sunday  for  them.  Mr.  Verbeck 
says,  "  This  was  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  missionary  cause.  To 
many  native  believers  it  was  not  an  easy  duty  to  '  remember  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy ;'  but  now  that  this  day  had  been  ex- 
plicitly sanctioned  by  sovereign  authority  as  a  civil  day  of  rest,  and 
all  public  business  was  to  be  suspended  on  its  weekly  recurrence, 
there  was  no  more  any  extraneous  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  being 
sanctified  to  Japanese  Christians  as  a. day  of  religious  worship." 

In  November,  1879,  about  five  years  and  six  months  after  the 
Translation  Committee  appointed  at  the  convention  of  September, 
1872,  commenced  its  sittings,  the  translation  and  revision  of  the 
New  Testament  was  completed,  and  it  was  published  in  April  of 
the  following  year.  The  work  of  translating  the  Old  Testament 
had  been  commenced  a  year  before  the  New  Testament  was  finished, 
and  has  been  pushed  forward  vigorously,  but  is  not  yet  completed. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  1880,  a  large  open-air  gospel  meeting 
was  held  in  Tokio.  Preaching  services  were  conducted  throughout 
the  day  by  a  number  of  zealous  preachers.  Crowds  of  people  came 
and  went,  listened  respectfully  while  they  remained,  and  many  of 
them  carried  away  truths  which  they  then  heard  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  a  novel  service  and  an  inspiration  to  the  native  Christians, 
who  greatly  rejoiced  at  such  public  worship  of  God  in  their  native 
land. 

The  Japan  Mail.,  January,  1884,  gives  the  following  missionary 
statistics  : 
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Number  of  Converts.  Contributions. 

In  1859,  0  0 

In  1879  (20  years),  2,965  3,189  yen.* 

In  1882,  4,987  12,844  yen. 

In  1883,  6,598  16,166  yen. 

To  which  we  add  the  following,  taken  from  "  The  Gospel  in  All 
Lauds  Missionary  Year  Book"  for  1881:  "The  population  of 
Japan  is  36.700,100.  Fifteen  American  and  8  British  missionary 
societies  have  representatives  in  Japan.  There  are  90  male  mis- 
sionaries and  I50  female  missionaries  from  foreign  lands,  with  50 
ordained  and  160  unordained  native  helpers."  Our  own  Church 
has  37  missionaries  there,  men  and  women. 

So  far  we  have  seen  the  planting,  the  watering  and  the  increase 
of  the  germ  of  Christian  truth ;  but,  as  in  the  parable  so  here,  an 
enemy  has  sown  tares,  which  have  sprung  up  and  are  in  danger  of 
choking  the  good  seed.  Books  on  modern  skepticism  and  material- 
ism have  for  twen^y  years  been  taught  and  sold  in  Japan  in  the 
language  of  the  people^  and  the  minds  of  the  youth  to-day  are 
filled  with  these  malarious  products  of  western  civilization.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Greene  of  Kioto,  commenting  on  this  great  obstacle  to 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  says,  '•  We  need  to  urge  upon  our  stu- 
dents, and  not  them  only  but  all  who  come  under  our  influence 
whether  Christians  or  not,  the  constant  study  of  the  Bible.  There 
i«  no  written  argument  for  Christianity  equal  to  the  life  of  Christ 
Himself"  He  adds  that  there  is  no  spoken  argument  equal  to 
the  lives  of  the  Christian  believers;  hence  "our  main  thought  and 
our  most  earnest  prayers  should  be  given  to  the  work  of  building 
up  the  native  churches  in  faith  and  love  and  good  works." 

Another  obstacle  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  are  but 
few  cities  in  which  the  missionaries  can  legally  reside,  and  pass- 
ports for  travel  into  the  interior  are  granted  only  on  the  plea  of 
health  or  for  scientific  research.  No  passports  to  preach  or  teach 
will  be  granted.  Some  of  the  missionaries  regard  it  as  a  legal 
form,  which  is  so  understood  by  the  ofiicials,  and  therefore  do  not 
hesitate  to  use  the  passports  to  gain  the  privilege  of  preaching  in 
the  interior;  but  many  cannot  conscientiously  accept  a  passport 
which  seems  to  be  obtained  upon  filse  grounds.  So  they  look  to 
the  native  Christians,  the  native  churches  and  religious  educational 
agencies  as  the  hope  of  the  nation  ;  and,  that  native  helpers  may 
be  speedily  trained,  they  feel  that  the  educational  department 
should  be  thoroughly  equipped,  calling  for  a  njuch  larger  outlay  of 
men  and  of  means. 

The  women  of  Japan  no  doubt  enjoy  greater  freedom  than  those 

*  A  yen  is  about  S5  cents. 
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of  other  Eastern  countries,  and  a  part  of  the  great  awakening 
which  has  taken  place  in  Japan  is  the  recognition  of  the  duty  of 
female  education.  Said  a  dainiio  of  Tokio  to  one  of  the  mission- 
aries there,  IMr.  Blanchet  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
"  Your  preach inj?  and  schools  for  boys  are  all  very  well,  but  let  me 
tell  you  if  you  have  the  welfare  of  our  country  at  heart  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  educate  our  women.  You  may  think  that 
you  get  your  education  at  schools,  but  I  think  you  receive  half  of 
your  education  at  home  before  you  are  sent  to  school.  Our  women 
know  almost  nothing,  not  even  as  much  as  their  children  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  so  have  very  little  control  over  them ; 
while  your  women,  being  educated,  command  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  their  sons  even  after  they  are  through  college."  This  from 
a  Japanese  gentleman,  not  himself  a  Christian  though  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  missionaries,  represents  the  feeling  of  his 
countrymen  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  women,  and  the 
establishment  of  government  schools  for  girls  emphasizes  the  fact. 

But  the  government  sees  in  the  girls  only  that  they  are  to  be  the 
mothers  of  the  future  men.  As  Mrs.  Miller  of  the  Yokohama 
Mission  Home  says,  The  government  of  Japan  does  not  realize 
that  the  women  and  girls  need,  above  and  more  than  all  else,  a 
Christian  education,"  and  this  can  be  obtained  only  in  the  mission 
schools  which  are  now,  and  have  been  from  the  first,  carried  on  by 
the  ladies  of  all  the  missions.  "  In  these  schools,"  Mrs.  Miller  says, 
"  we  have  the  pupils  constantly  under  our  influence,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  all  who  have  schools  bears  me  out  in  saying  that  the 
greater  portion,  in  fact  nearly  all,  of  the  oldeT  girls  become  Chris- 
tians. They  leave  the  schools,  become  Christian  wives  and  mothers, 
and  who  can  tell  the  limit  of  their  influence?  Or  they  become 
Christian  teachers,  and  there  again  their  influence  is  equally  widely 
exerted.  The  more  I  examine  the  work  accomplished  in  these 
mission  schools  for  girls,  and  compare  it  with  other  branches  of 
Christian  work  in  Japan,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  sur- 
passed in  efficiency  by  none,  and  that  the  blessing  of  God  rests 
especially  upon  this  work.  That  it  is  the  only  sufficient  means  for 
elevating  and  purifying  the  character  of  the  women,  and  thus 
purifying  the  homes ;  and  until  the  homes  are  made  pure  there 
can  be  little  hope  of  any  great  radical  change  in  the  people  of  this 
land." 

It  has  been  said  that  Japan  has  more  than  its  quota  of  mission- 
aries. While  in  India  and  China  there  is  but  one  male  missionary 
to  1,000,000  inhabitants,  in  Japan  there  is  one  for  every  400,000 
— a  small  number  certainly,  but  proportionally  large — and  the 
question  has  been  asked,  Shall  the  force  in  Japan  be  increased 
when  workers  are  so  greatly  needed  elsewhere  ? 
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In  view  of  the  receptive  attitude  of  the  Japanese,  of  their  con- 
sciousness of  their  need  and  willingness  to  accept  instruction  and 
to  leave  old  customs  when  convinced  that  the  new  are  better;  in 
view  of  the  rapid  spread  of  materialistic  and  infidel  doctrines, 
ought  not  the  Christian  world  to  unite  in  'vigorous  elfort  to  give  to 
the  nation  at  once  a  sufficient  force  of  preachers  and  teachers  to 
stem  the  tide  of  worldliuess  and  atheism  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  to  swell  the  current  of  religious  emancipation  and  adop- 
tion into  the  family  of  God  ? 

Chicago,  July  9,  1884.  


NATIVE  CHRISTIANS  OF  .JAPAN, 

As  the  blessings  that  have  recently  descended  upon  our  missions  in 
Japan  remind  one  of  Pentecostal  days,  so  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
Christians  in  the  churches  there  recall  the  simple,  child-like  faith  and 
untiring  zeal  of  the  Christians  of  apostolic  times.  One  of  our  mission- 
aries, who  has  been  for  nearly  a  year  in  this  country,  when  asked  to 
tell  something  of  the  effect  and  continuance  of  the  work  writes: 

Every  mail  from  Japan  brings  enough  to  fill  my  heart  with 
thankfulness  and  joy,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  better  than 
to  make  some  extracts  from  letters  which,  though  written  as  a 
sister  writes  to  one  absent  i'rom  home,  are  too  full  of  interest  to  be 
once  read  and  then  laid  aside. 

Mrs.  Thompson  writes  of  the  work  commenced  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sakurai — the  latter,  you  may  remember,  began  in  her  own  house 
what  has  grown  to  be  the  Bancho  School — -in  Hakodate,  on  the 
Island  of  Yezzo.    She  says  : 

Sakurai  San  has  just  passed  some  of  his  examinations  for  licensure; 
he  gives  the  very  best  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  church  at  Hako- 
date. They  have  now  forty-seven  members.  Of  course  we  asked  by 
name  for  every  one  who  belonged  to  the  little  company  when  we  were 
there  last  summer.  How  gratifying  it  was  to  hear  so  good  a  report  of 
every  one  !  Indeed,  the  faith  and  zeal  of  not  a  few  are  very  remarkable. 
I  know  not  how  often  Sakurai  San,  while  giving  his  report,  exclaimed, 
"  Watakushi  iaiso  yorokohimasu  V  (I  greatly  rejoice  !)  Muraoka  San,  the 
school-director  of  position,  is  very  earnest,  and  wants  to  become  an 
evangelist.  (This  man  was  at  one  lime  their  most  dreaded  opponent.) 
Koma  San,  the  elder,  is  tireless  in  labor.  He  is  a  man  of  considerable 
means,  and  is  very  ready  to  help  the  poor.  He  offers  to  give  five  hun- 
dred yen  toward  the  building  of  the  church. 

She  then  tells  how  one  of  the  Christians  has  become  a  teacher 
in  a  government  normal  school,  another  in  a  primary  school,  and 
another  has  gone  to  a  distant  village  as  a  government  official,  and 
adds,  "  You  see  by  this  how  the  church  is  lengthening  her  cords." 
Again  she  writes : 
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Ogawa  San  baptized  six  persons  in  Kirin,  and  there  were  quite  a 
number  of  applicants.  He  says  there  might  be  as  great  a  work  there 
this  year  as  last  if  there  were  some  one  to  work  among  them.  (They 
have  no  pastor. 

I  have  since  learned  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  propose  to  take  tlieir 
summer  rest  in  that  town  so  that  they  can  work  with  that  needy 
church.    Again : 

Kitahara  San's  mother  (one  of  the  Bible-women)  comes  to  me  very 
diligently  for  instruction,  and  brings  full  accounts  of  the  Nihon  Bashi 
church.  It  is  prospering  as  never  before.  They  have  had  a  daily 
morning  prnyer-meeting,  at  five  o'clock,  ever  since  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary, and  the  number  present  is  never  less  than  twenty.  This  seems  to 
be  the  root  of  the  prosperity. 

I  wish  now  to  give  you  a  few  extracts  from  letters  which  will 
give  a  glimpse  of  our  Bancho  work.  With  deepest  thankfulness 
I  copy  from  a  letter  of  Miss  Davis : 

After  this  winter  I  do  not  think  we  can  doubt  but  that  God  provides 
and  is  able  to  supply  all  our  need  at  any  time,  and  from  any  source. 
The  Japanese  teachers  and  pupils,  in  fact  every  one  in  the  i)lace,  are 
doing  their  very  best  to  help  and  keep  everything  moving  smoothly.  I 
feel  grateful  for  their  confidence  and  for  the  interest  which  they  show 
in  everything  which  concerns  the  school.  The  Benevolent  Society  is 
prospering,  and  much  good  is  being  accomplished  by  means  of  it. 

After  speaking  of  several  conversions  which  have  been  marked 
answers  to  prayer,  and  have  caused  much  rejoicing,  she  writes  of 
the  work  of  two  Bible  women  : 

Aoki  San  and  Nakagawa  San  have  had  a  month  of  seed-sowing  in  a 
village  in  the  outskirts  of  Tokio  which  has  done  them  much  good,  and 
will,  we  hope,  bear  fruit  in  many  hearts  and  lives. 

One  of  the  Japanese  preachers,  who  went  there  some  time  ago, 
came  away  shaking  the  dust  from  his  feet — to  use  the  expression 
of  one  of  the  women — completely  discouraged  over  such  ganko 
people.  There  is  a  great  change  now;  these  two  Bible-women 
were  there  in  the  busiest  possible  time,  during  the  transplanting  of 
the  rice,  yet  the  house  rented  fur  their  use  was  filled  to  overflowing, 
and  the  two  were  kept  talking  from  just  after  noon  till  midnight 
on  the  first  day  of  their  visit.  There  were  no  clocks  about,  but 
when  they  thought  it  was  supper  time  they  proposed  to  the  people 
to  rest  and  take  tea,  but  they  replied,  "  Oh,  never  mind  about 
that!" 

The  next  day  they  went  to  a  native  village  two  or  three  miles 
distant,  and  there  the  interest  was  great.  The  Jwcho  (head  man) 
of  the  village  was  present  and  deeply  interested.  Another  Bible- 
woman  rejoices  that  a  sorrowing  woman  confessed  that  our  God 
had  comforted  her. 
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I  could  go  on  and  fill  many  pages  with  extracts  like  these.  May 
these  few  examples  show  those  who  work  and  pray  for  these  peo- 
ple over  the  sea  that  their  "  labor  is  not  in  vain  in- the  Lord." 


missionahy  ladies  in  japan 

Rkpuesentixg  the  W.  F.  M.  S. 
kohama. 


Mrs.  J.  C.  Hepburn,  Y 
Miss  C.  T.  Alexander, 
Miss  Francina  Porter,  '* 
Miss  M.  B.  Henry,  " 
Miss  A.  K.  Davis,  Tokio. 
*Mrs.  Maria  T.  True,  " 

Representing  the  W. 
Mrs.  T.  C.  Winn,  Kanazawa. 
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anfl  Ml^Eije  amcng  cui|  jVfissicns. 

Miss  Esther  Patton,  Panhala,  India  : 

My  girls  all  promised  to  return  when  vacation  is  over,  but  I  some- 
times think  they  may  not  all  be  allowed  to  come.  The  government  school 
master  has  done  me  much  evil,  and  I  feel  like  adding  "  the  Lord  reward 
him  according  to  his  work."  He  is  determined  to  get  all  our  girls 
away  ;  not  that  he  cares  much  for  them,  for  they  are  nearly  all  Mohana- 
medans  and  he  a  Brahmin,  but  he  wants  to  get  a  large  number  on  his 
roll-book  and  if  possible  break  up  the  mission  school.  One  day  not 
long  ago  he  saw  our  girls  coming  to  school  with  the  woman  who  brings 
them,  and  rushed  out  and  would  not  allow  theratopass;  the  woman 
left  and  came  up  to  the  school  alone.  After  devotional  exercises  I 
asked  about  her  tardiness  and  the  absence  of  most  of  the  girls,  and 
just  then  the  other  children  came  in  quite  excited.  The  woman  told 
the  story,  and  then  one  of  the  girls  said  they  would  not  go  into  his 
school,  and  returned  toward  their  homes  and  came  to  school  by  another 
way.  He  is  of  course  upheld  by  the  town  officers,  who  are  Brahmins, 
so  I  cannot  and  need  not  complain  about  it  to  them.  Miss  Little,  an 
English  lady,  has  charge  of  the  government  girls'  school,  and  I  might 
complain  to  her,  but  I  fear  it  might  only  make  more  trouble,  for  he 
would  be  fined  probably,  and  his  friends  could  make  it  very  disagreeable 
for  us  all  at  Panhala.  Four  more  of  our  scholars  have  been  baptijfed 
and  admitted  to  communion.  Pray  for  Daniel,  Joseph,  David  and  John, 
our  new  boys,  or  rather  new  names  for  our  old  boys  that  I  know  you 
have  been  praying  for. 

Mrs.  Fisher  of  Osaka,  Japan,  inviting  her  Sabbath-school 
friends  here  to  go  with  her  to  church  in  imagination,  writes : 

In  winter  the  rooms  are  inclosed  and  little  metal-lined  boxes  filled 
with  ashes  and  a  few  live  coals  on  top  are  scattered  about;  these  are 
called  hibachis,  and  are  used  by  the  natives  instead  of  fire-places  and 
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stoves.  The  strange  language  will  sound  unintelligible  to  you,  but  the 
Japanese  understand,  and  you  will  observe  that  they  are  very  quiet  and 
attentive.  They  sit  very  still  and  wrapt  iu  deep  attention  through  the 
longest  discourse.  When  the  sermon  is  ended  it  is  acknowledged  by 
the  whole  congregation  making  a  low  bow  to  the  preacher.  After  the 
meeting  is  over  the  polite  salutations  begin,  the  Japanese  on  their 
hands  and  knees  bowing  several  times  until  their  heads  quite  touch 
the  floor.  After  every  one  has  bowed  several  times  to  every  one  else, 
we  all  go  outside  of  the  door  and  put  on  our  shoes,  which  is  an  easy 
task  for  the  Japanese,  for  they  just  step  on  their  geia  (clogs)  and  walk 
off  after  bowing  again  and  saying  sayonara  (good-by)  to  their  friends. 

Miss  Hesser  of  Kanazawa  reports  progress  iu  learning  the 
Japanese : 

The  question  how  I  am  getting  on  with  the  language  is  one  I  hardly 
know  how  to  answer.  The  natives  and  foreigners  say  I  speak  well  con- 
sidering the  length  of  time  I  have  been  here,  but  when  I  try  to  explain 
the  glorious  truths  of  the  Bible  I  become  almost  discouraged  with  my 
stammering  tongue.  I  can  read  the  Bible  and  almost  any  other  book 
when  there  is  not  too  much  Chinese  in  it.  I  talk  with  visitors  and 
tradespeople,  but  of  course  my  vocabulary  is  very  limited,  and  it  will  take 
years  of  study  before  I  can  express  myself  as  I  would  in  ray  native  tongue. 


That  a  change  is  coming  over  the  opinion  and  attitude  of  Japan 
towards  Christianity  is  perfectly  evident  to  all  who  are  watching 
the  signs  of  the  times.  A  few  weeks  ago  an  article  appeared  in 
the  Japan  Weekly  Mail,  an  English  newspaper  published  in 
Yokohama,  and  generally  understood  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Japanese  government,  advocating  th  3  free  admission  of  missionaries 
into  the  interior,  and  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  travel  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned.  This  was  followed  by  an  article  in  the 
NicM  NicJi  Shim  (or  Daily  News),  the  organ  of  the  government, 
in  which  the  necessity  of  moral  and  religious  teaching  was  very 
strongly  insisted  on.  The  youth  of  Japan,  it  was  pointed  out,  were 
studying  the  physical  and  mental  sciences  of  the  West;  it  was 
equally  necessary  that  along  with  these  they  should  study  its 
morality,  for  science  without  religion  was  like  a  wagon  with  only 
one  wheel.  Still  later  two  of  the  opposition  journals,  the  Choya 
Shimhiin  (or  People  s  JVewspaper)  and  the  Jiya  Shimhuii  (or 
Journal  of  Liberty^,  have  contained  articles  directly  advocating 
Christianity.  The  latter  journal  is  the  organ  of  the  advanced  sec- 
tion of  the  liberal  party  of  Japan  (corresponding  to  our  radical 
party),  and  possesses  great  influence.  The  Choya  Shimhun  is  at 
present  the  leading  newspaper  in  the  country,  not  only  in  point  of 
circulation  but  of  ability.  A  cause  which  in  England  had  already 
secured  the  support  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country 
would  be  in  a  fair  way  towards  success,  and  the  press  in  Japan  has 
as  much  influence  as  it  has  anywhere. — Exchange. 
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JAPAXESE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM. 

The  followino;  is  the  ^raduatin^  essay  of  one  of  the  Bancho  School 
girls,  and  will  doubtless  be  read  with  more  than  ordinary  iute^est.  We 
heartily  wish  that  each  one  of  our  readers  could  have  seen  the  original 
MS.,  tied  with  a  dainty  white  ribbon,  and  written  in  a  beautiful  clear 
hand  that  quite  put  to  shame  the  angular  characters  so  much  affected 
by  our  own  school  girls  at  present. 

When  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  history  we  will  observe  that 
in  a  certain  stage  of  civilization  various  nations  had  what  we  call 
the  feudal  system.  Although  the  particulars  may  differ  according 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  every  nation,  yet  its  general 
principles  seem  to  be  nearly  the  same.  Then  we  may  ask,  what  is 
that  condition  and  how  did  it  develop  ?  "Was  it  formed  by  a  single 
man,  or  was  it  by  accident  that  such  a  system  prevailed  over  Europe 
and  Asia  'i  We  will  say  neither,  but  by  necessity.  For  when  an 
emperor  or  king  loses  his  power  by  foreign  invasions,  it  would  be 
natural  for  some  powerful  men  among  his  subjects  to  gain  authority, 
and  also  for  the  weak  to  seek  their  protection.  Thus  every  power- 
ful man  would  soon  obtain  supremacy,  and  shut  up  himself  in  some 
part  of  the  country  surrounded  by  his  followers.  There  he  would 
be  treated  as  their  chief,  and  they  would  become  his  subjects  on 
condition  of  their  being  faithful  to  him.  Hence  we  find  that 
feudalism  is  necessarily  a  military  system.  This  we  may  notice  in 
Japan  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

Let  us  now  trace  out  the  rise  and  decline  of  Japanese  feudalism. 
The  history  of  Japan  before  the  emperor  Jimmu,  the  founder  of 
the  Japanese  empire,  is  entirely  in  chaos.  However  from  the 
emperor  Jimmu,  660  B.C.,  down  to  the  emperor  Toba,  1108  A  D., 
we  will  notice  that  the  emperor  was  the  sole  ruler  of  Japan.  Both 
military  and  civil  powers  were  in  his  hands.  He  sent  periodically 
to  the  provinces  the  governors  who  were  to  rule  at  the  dictate  of 
the  central  government,  and  whenever  there  was  rebellion  in  the 
country  the  emperor  appointed  a  shogun  or  general  to  settle  it, 
with  full  power  and  soldiers;  but  there  never  had  been  a  permanent 
general.  Even  some  of  the  emperors  made  expeditions  by  them- 
selves. During  the  reign  of  the  emperors  Uda,  888  A.D.,  and 
Daigo,  897  a.d.,  the  constitution  of  government  was  so  perfectly 
organized  by  adopting  the  model  of  the  To  dynasty  of  China  that 
we  call  this  period  the  Golden  Age  of  Japan. 

From  this  time  the  power  of  the  emperor  was  gradually  weakened 
and  began  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  family  of  his  minister  Fugi- 
wara. 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  long  struggle  and  the  civil  wars  by 
which  the  feudal  system  was  established,  she  thus  describes  it. 
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The  emperor  stood  as  a  Dominal  head  with  his  followers,  called 
kvge,  while  the  whole  machinery  of  government  was  turned  by  the 
Tokugawa  family.  The  shoguii  was  the  head  of  his  immediate 
subjects,  cnlled  daimios,  each  of  whom  had  a  certain  district 
allotted  to  him  according  to  his  exploits.  He  was  bound  to  serve 
the  shoguu  with  a  certain  number  of  warriors  in  time  of  war,  and 
to  pay  a  fixed  amount  of  tribute  every  year,  as  well  as  on  the 
shogun's  coronation,  marriage  and  the  like.  The  daimios  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  tojama  and  fudai.  The  tojama 
daimios  were  those  who  were  formerly  independent,  but  became 
the  subjects  of  the  shogun  after  lyeyasu  obtained  that  title.  The 
feudal  daimios  were  those  who  were  selected  from  lyeyasu's  own 
subjects.  The  difference  between  the  two  was  that  the  former  had 
the  land  allotted  to  them  permanently  and  had  many  privileges, 
while  the  latter  held  the  land  at  the  will  of  the  shogun  himself 

Daimios  granted  their  lands  to  their  own  subjects  or  vassals,  called 
samurai.  He  was  bound  to  serve  faithfully  his  immediate  lord  or 
daimio,  who  had  even  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  him  ;  and 
to  appear  in  the  field  whenever  the  lord  summoned.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  military  exercises,  which  were  always  necessary  to  his 
station.  He  was  accustomed  to  carry  weapons  at  his  waist  from 
five  or  six  years  old.  He  was  proud  at  prospect  to  die  in  the  battle 
field,  and  whenever  his  honor  was  slightly  injured  he  would  fight 
a  duel,  otherwise  he  was  bound  to  commit  suicide.  Thus  he  was 
always  ready  to  dra^  his  sword,  which  he  called  the  Spirit  of 
Samurai,  Besides  tlie  duimios  there  were  eighty  thousand  body- 
guards of  the  shogun,  called  thatamoto,  who  were  of  course  gov- 
erned by  the  shogun  himself. 

Besides  samurai  there  were  three  classes  of  people  called  farmers, 
carpenters  and  merchants.  They  were  not  bound  to  any  military 
service  except  to  pay  taxes,  and  were  therefore  considered  to  be 
the  lowest  of  the  people. 

Such  is  a  short  historical  sketch  of  Japanese  feudalism,  which 
came  to  a  bloodless  termination  in  1869,  when  the  shogun  and  all 
daimios  gave  back  their  feudal  authority  to  the  emperor.  It  may  not 
be  necessary  to  enter  into  details,  as  it  is  too  fresh  in  our  memory. 

Now  let  us  see  the  efi"ect  of  our  feudalism.  As  is  natural  in 
time  of  war,  the  militray  service  was  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
people,  and  consequently  chivalrous  conduct  was  their  highest 
accomplishment.  Hence  the  decline  of  art  and  literature.  From 
the  first  introduction  of  Chinese  literature  in  258  B.C.,  both  Japan- 
ese and  Chinese  literature  made  wonderful  progress.  During  the 
reigns  of  the  emperors  Uda  and  Daigo  important  historical  and 
legal  works  were  composed  by  celebrated  persons  at  their  command. 
Also  we  find  the  best  Japanese  poems  and  fictions  belonging  to 
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this  period.  Indeed  the  Jap:inese  literature  here  reached  its 
highest  pitch,  but  this  was  swept  away  by  the  introduction  of 
feudaHsm.  Therefore  it  is  no  wonder  to  say  that  from  the  time  of 
Yoritomo  till  the  beginning  of  Tokagawa,  that  is  for  four  hundred 
and  seventy  years,  not  a  single  book  of  any  fame  was  written. 
Female  education  was  neglected  too,  and  women  sank  into  the 
rank  of  slaves. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  over  the  very  ancient  times  we 
find  the  very  best  of  the  Japanese  poems  and  novels  were  written 
by  ladies.  The  name  of  Murasaki  Shikibu  is  immortal  with  her 
famous  Genjimonogatari. 

The  morals  at  this  time  were  also  below  the  average  rate.  The 
land  was  left  uncultivated  through  the  constant  destruction  of 
battle.  However  the  peaceful  reign  of  Tokugawa  for  two  hundred 
years  gradually  revived  all  these  drawbacks,  by  bringing  forth 
once  decayed  literature  and  the  Chinese. 

Such  are  the  effects  which  feudalism  brought  to  Japan,  and 
then  came  the  new  era  of  Japanese  civilization. 


A  JAPANESE  MOTHER. 

Across  the  bay  from  Yeddo  resides  an  aged  widow  of  high 
rank,  whose  sympathies  during  the  war  of  1868  were  with  the 
losing  side.  Three  hundred  soldiers  of  the  defeated  army  found 
shelter  in  her  ample  establishment. 

For  this  alleged  treason  the  victorious  forces  dragged  forth  her 
eldest  son  from  her  home  and  prepared  to  execute  him  in  front  of 
her  dwelling.  The  mother,  with  a  fortitude  worthy  of  a  Roman 
matron  or  of  a  Christian  heroine,  threw  herself  before  the  com- 
mander, entreating  him  to  accept  the  sacrifice  of  her  life  in  place  of 
her  son's. 

Deeply  moved  by  such  a  proposal,  the  victorious  officer  pardoned 
the  son  for  the  mother's  sake  and  set  him  at  liberty.  Yet  some 
months  after,  while  I»Ir.  Thompson  was  on  a  visit  to  this  family, 
this  noble  mother  was  sent  out  of  the  room  by  the  ingrate  whose 
life  she  had  saved,  from  the  idea  that  it  was  disrespectful  to  the 
guest  and  in  every  way  out  of  place  to  allow  even  his  mother's 
presence  to  mar  the  courtesies  of  the  occasion.  For  a  country 
containing  such  women,  and  yet  holding  them  in  such  dishonor, 
what  ought  to  be  done  ? — Methodist  Leaflet. 


War  and  Missions,  Comparative  Cost. — It  is  stated  that 
the  Afghan  war  cost  Great  Britain  as  much  as  would  maintain 
eight  hundred  missionaries  eighty  years,  or  as  much  as  the  entire 
sum  now  expended  in  missionary  labor. 
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THE  GREATEST  NEED, 

BY  MRS.   SARAH  J.  RHEA. 

The  most  impressive  teaching  of  the  gospel  is  living  the  gospel. 
I  used  to  think  the  way  to  evangelize  the  heathen  was  to  go  and 
tell  them  about  their  sins  and  the  Saviour.  That  is  one  way,  but 
there  is  another,  far  more  precious,  costly,  efiective.  They  must 
have  living  epistles,  examples,  object  lessons.  Paul  understood 
this,  and  plainly  enjoined  heathen  converts  to  follow  him  as  he  fol- 
lowed Christ.  Missionaries  must  be  what  they  would  have  their 
converts  to  bscome.  They  must  be  ensamples  to  the  flock  even 
more  emphatically  than  pastors  at  home.  It  is  very  startling  and 
impressive  to  us  missionaries  to  see  how  shrewdly  we  are  judged 
by  the  natives  about  us.  The  heathen  are  very  degraded  and 
ignorant,  generally  lacking  in  every  element  of  desirable  character, 
but  they  are  not  idints.  They  are  not  blind.  They  weigh  us  in 
the  balances.  We  are  not  above  their  comprehension.  They  are 
not  afraid  to  judge  us.  They  watch  us  closely,  and  are  keenly 
on  the  alert  lor  every  inconsistency.  We  cannot  go  forth  invisible 
and  proclaim  the  truth,  then  retire  to  our  sanctums  and  keep  for 
ourselves  the  reverence  of  these  simple-minded  people,  unless  we 
have  characters  that  correspond  with  our  message.  We  must  be 
like  Christ  if  we  would  commend  Christ.  We  must  practically 
comment  on  the  commandments  and  illustrate  the  beatitudes,  or 
they  will  fall  from  our  lips  a  dead  letter  on  dead  hearts,  an  empty 
sound  and  nothing  more.  There  is  no  use  in  rolling  cold  bullets  out 
of  a  gun  ;  there  must  be  propulsion,  powder,^re,  as  well  as  appropriate 
ammunition  and  skillful  aim.  From  the  heart  to  the  heart.  What 
we  have  received  we  give  to  you.  We  cannot  give  it  unless  we  have 
it.  First  find  Christ  and  know  Him,  and  then  recommend  Him. 
The  fountain  always  kept  full  and  therefore  overflowing. 

Perhaps  we  may  think  we  know  so  much  more  than  the  heathen 
that  we  cannot  but  benefit  them  by  imparting  our  superior  knowl- 
edge. No,  this  is  a  mistake.  "  Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by 
my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord."  It  is  not  knowledge  they  need,  but  life. 
Life,  eternal  life !  That  we  cannot  impart  except  by  vital  contact 
with  the  life  flowing  unimpeded  through  us.  Christ  in  us,  living, 
directing,  speaking.    For  us  to  live  is  Christ. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  Paul  exclaimed,  in  view  of  missionary  re- 
sponsibility, who  is  sufiicient  for  these  things  ?"  But  he  gives 
the  true  answer,  "  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  who  strength- 
eneth  me."  No  missionary  can  be  a  success  in  any  other  way. 
What  then  do  missionaries  need  the  most?  Unction,  holiness, 
Christ !  Let  the  Aarons  and  Hurs  who  hold  up  Moses'  hands  by 
prayer  covet  earnestly  these  best  gifts. 
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INDIA, 

In  a  report  of  her  day  schools  in  and  near  Futtehgurh,  Mrs. 
Pollock  writes : 

"  Tulsa  has  more  than  forty  names  on  her  roll,  with  an  average 
attendance  I  presume  of  thirty.  She  is  a  most  satisfactory  teacher, 
and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  spend  a  morning  in  her  school.  She 
says  she  quit  idol-worship  long  ago,  and  I  think  she  sincerely 
believes  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  cannot  get  up 
courage  to  leave  her  caste.  Her  girls  always  seem  very  bright  and 
interesting.  They  sing  hhajans,  the  Christian  hymns  set  to  native 
tunes,  very  nicely  indeed. 

"At  this  time  of  year  the  attendance  in  all  the  schools  is  com- 
paratively small,  as  this  is  the  season  for  weddings,  betrothals  and 
melas.  I  feel  unusually  anxious  that  our  Mohammedan  village 
school  should  succeed,  as  it  is  the  only  one  among  the  Moham- 
medans, and  as  a  rule  it  is  much  harder  to  persuade  them  to 
receive  Christian  instruction  than  the  Hindoos. 

"The  school  work  is  very  interesting,  yet  it  has  its  discourage- 
ments, as  has  every  other  phase  of  mission  work.  Just  as  the  girls 
are  reading  nicely  and  becoming  interested  in  what  they  read,  they 
probably  get  married,  or  if  already  so,  go  off  to  their  husband's 
home.  But  there  is  one  comfort  even  in  this.  We  know  they 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  that  they  will  carry  it  with  them  wherever  they  go, 
and  with  His  blessing  much  good  may  come  of  it.  Our  hearts 
often  grow  weak  and  faint,  and  we  long  and  pray  for  the  time 
when  this  people  shall  leave  off  their  vain  attempts  to  cleanse  their 
souls  in  the  waters  of  their  sacred  rivers,  but  will  come  to  Jesus 
and  be  made  clean  in  the  fountain  of"  His  precious  blood. 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

Bishop  Scheneschewsky  has  been  the  representative  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  America  in  China  for  some  years.  Although 
now  an  invalid,  he  retains  his  interest  in  missions,  and  is  aware  of 
some  of  the  perils  which  are  gathering  about  this  great  cause.  He 
sounds  the  alarm  in  the  following  sentences: 

"  At  this  time  I  fear,  from  recent  reports  that  have  reached  me, 
that  there  are  some  (I  trust  that  their  numbers  are  few)  in  the 
church  who  entertain  a  sentiment  which  is  dangerous  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  foreign  missions.  It  is  the  false  idea  that  all  religions 
have  their  claims,  that  Christianity  is  one  of  many  religions,  and 
that  in  Buddhism  especially — the  prevailing  religion  of  eastern 
Asia — there  is  so  much  that  is  good,  so  much  that  is  identical  with 
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Christianity,  that  it  were  as  well  not  to  disturb  this  ancient  religion 
— as  perhaps  those  who  entertain  this  feeling  are  apt  to  think  it — 
and  leave  '  well  enough  alone.' 

"Of  course,  it  is  inipossible  for  me  to  enter  fully  into  the  merits 
of  this  question  here.  1  will  briefly  state  that  for  more  than 
twenty  years  I  have  been  a  student  of  Buddhism ;  I  have  thor- 
oughly studied  the  Buddhist  books — which,  in  themselves,  consti- 
tute a  vast  literature — I  have  talked  with  hundreds  of  Buddhist 
priests  and  monks — Chinese,  Mongolian  and  Thibetan  ;  I  have 
visited  many  Buddhist  temples ;  I  have  even  lived  in  such.  There- 
fore, laying  aside  all  mock  modesty  in  a  matter  that  so  closely 
concerns  the  church,  I  feel  competent  to  state  that  a  more  gigantic 
system  of  fraud,  superstition  and  idolatry  then  Buddhism,  as  it  is 
now,  has  seldom  been  inflicted  by  any  false  religion  upon  mankind. 
It  is  true  that  Buddhism  is  not  devoid  of  teachings  in  which  there 
is  much  that  is  good  and  noble.  But  as  a  religious  system,  it  is 
utterly  inefi'ectual  to  mould  or  guide  the  souls  or  the  bodies  of  men. 
I  am  prepared  to  prove  as  well,  should  circumstances  so  permit  me, 
that  Christianity  antedates  Buddhism,  so  far  as  ice  know  of  the 
latter  from  its  literature.  My  own  experience  has  convinced  me 
that  Confucianism  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  Buddhism,  and  what- 
ever we  find  of  good  among  the  Chinese  may  be  traced  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Confucianism )  and  I  believe  that  every  intelligent 
missionary  in  China  will  bear  me  out  in  this  assertion.  In  the 
meantime  I  content  myself  with  saying  that  the  religion  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone  is  able  to  save  us,  both  in  soul  and  in 
body,  both  individually  and  nationally.'" — Exchange. 


A  Coincidence. — The  Congregationalist  states  that  an  es- 
tablishment for  the  production  of  cheap  Bibles  for  general  distri- 
bution now  occupies  the  ground  in  Coldstream,  Scotland,  on  which 
stood  the  priory  from  which,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
pope's  legate  published  a  bull  against  the  printing  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 


We  boast  of  our  missionary  spirit,  when  it  is  a  solemn  fact  that 
1.000,000,000  of  our  race  have  not  yet  heard  that  there  be  a 
Christ,  and  "  of  every  three  persons  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
two  have  never  seen  a  Bible."  Of  the  31,500,000  souls  that  will 
pass  into  eternity  in  a.c.  1884,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  more  than 
20,000.000  of  them  will  die  in  utter  ignorance  of  that  gospel 
which  Jesus  Christ  commanded  his  disciples  more  than  eighteen 
centuries  ago  to  "teach  all  nations." — J.  M.  Sherwood.,  D.D..,  in 
The  Homiletic  Monthly,  January,  1884. 
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WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  EUROPE, 

A  part  of  an  address  delivered  he/oi-e  the  Wnman\  Fnrei(jn  Mivfionary  Society 
of  the  Presbytery  of  yewark,  X.  J.,  by  the  Bee.  C.  T.  Berry. 

"The  British  Syrian  Schools  and  Bible  Missions  Society"  owes 
its  origin  to  the  fearful  massacres  which  in  1860  deluged  Lebanon 
with  the  blood  of  the  Christian  population.  The  watchword  of  the 
foe  was  that  "  every  male  from  seven  to  seventy  was  to  be  slain." 
Hence  thousands  of  widows  and  orphans  were  left  in  the  utmost 
misery,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  Beirut. 

When  the  tidings  reached  England,  Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson,  who 
had  lived  in  Syria,  knowing  the  religious  destitution  of  the  women, 
resolved  to  hasten  to  them  and  biod  up  their  hearts  and  lead  them 
to  the  Saviour.  She  found  them  wild,  reckless,  savage,  like  bears 
bereft  of  their  cubs,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  most  common  truths 
of  religion.  At  once  she  opened  a  woman's  Industrial  Befuge,  and 
by  needlework  opened  the  way  for  the  Word. 

Her  hardest  task  was  to  overcome  their  deeply-rooted  feelings 
of  revenge  towards  the  murderers  of  their  husbands  and  their  sons. 
They  were  daily  crying  for  vengeance,  and  teaching  their  infant 
boys  to  point  their  mock  guns  against  the  villages  of  their  foes. 
But  Mrs.  Thompson  spoke  to  them  of  blood  which  cries  for  pardon 
and  not  for  vengeance,  even  the  blood  of  Jesus  the  Messiah;  and 
the  story  of  the  cross  melted  them;  vindictive  feelings  gradually 
yielded  under  the  genial  influence  of  Christian  love  and  forbearance, 
and  ere  long  the  children  of  the  murdered  and  those  of  the  mur- 
derers were  learning  the  same  lessons  and  singing  the  same  hymns. 
Here  has  been  seen  one  of  the  most  signal  triumphs  of  Christian 
love.  An  enlightened  Mohammedan  pasha  said,  "  Madam,  such 
schools  as  yours,  where  you  admit  all  sects,  will  make  another 
massacre  impossible."  Soon  petitions  came  for  schools  from  all 
parts  of  Syria.  After  nine  years  incessant  devotion  to  the  mission, 
with  the  society's  help,  she  left  behind  her  23  firmly-established 
schools,  containing  about  1700  pupils. 

Nowhere  has  the  experiment  of  female  education  in  the  East  been 
tried  with  more  thorough  success.  In  1880  the  schools  numbered 
30,  with  3000  pupils.  A  most  learned  Mohammedan  said,  after 
his  deep-rooted  prejudices  had  been  overcome,  "  On  the  education 
of  the  girls  depends  the  welfare  of  the  country.  We  must  educate 
them.  We  have  lost  our  position  among  the  nations  because  our 
sons  have  no  mothers." 

Moslem  women  are  now  fully  alive  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  at  their  own  request  this  honored  Woman's 
Mission  has  opened  schools  for  Sunday  Bible-classes,  regularly 
attended  by  perhaps  500  Moslem  women  every  Sabbath  day.  It 
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has  even  been  found  necessary  to  open  a  special  Moslem  woman's 
day-school,  where  they  learn  to  read  and  write. 

Look  next  at  the  work  of  '  The  Female  Normal-School  and 
Instruction  Society."  Leupolt  remarks :  '"If  any  one  had  hinted 
twent)"-five  years  ago  that  not  only  should  we  have  free  access  to 
the  natives  in  their  houses  in  India,  but  that  in  cities  like  Benares, 
Luckuow,  Agra,  Delhi,  Amritsir  and  Lahore  zenanas  would  be 
open,  and  European  ladies  with  their  native  assistants  admitted  to 
teach  the  word  of  God  in  them,  I  would  have  replied,  'All  things 
are  possible  to  God,  but  I  shall  not  see  such  a  glorious  event  in  my 
day.'  But  what  has  God  wrought?  More  than  we  asked  or 
thought,  expected  or  prayed  for.  His  name  be  praised  !  To  more 
than  twelve  hundred  seraglios  the  agents  of  the  Female  Normal- 
School  Instruction  Society  have  free  access." 


Do  you  remember  if  you  lose  heart  about  your  work  that  none 
of  it  is  lost;  that  the  good  of  every  good  deed  remains  and  breeds 
and  works  forever,  and  all  that  fails  and  is  lost  is  the  outside  shell 
of  the  thing,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  better  done,  but, 
better  or  worse,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  spiritual  good  which 
you  have  done  to  men's  hearts,  for  which  God  will  surely  repay 
you  in  His  own  way  and  time  ? — Charles  Kingsley. 


foe  %\t  Sotittg 

JENNIE'S  MISSION  AND  MINE. 

The  first  volume  of  Cliildreiis  Work  for  Children  contained 
the  following  poem,  written  by  a  young  girl  of  fifteen,  who  then 
had  no  idea  of  becoming  a  missionary.  Seven  years  afterward,  as 
the  young  wife  of  a  missionary,  she  too  was  called  to  "  serve  the 
Master  in  China."  At  the  farewell  meeting,  before  she  sailed, 
these  prophetic  lines,  which  she  had  quite  forgotten,  were  brought 
to  light  and  read.  Even  those  who  remember  them  will  be  glad 
to  read  them  again  in  connection  with  their  interesting  sequel. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Jennie  ; 

I  thought  I  should  hear  from  her  soon. 
Jennie  left  school  with  me,  Martha, 

Seven  years  ago  this  June. 

Jennie  writes  beautiful  letters. 

Mostly  so  brimming  with  fun 
That  father,  who  always  must  read  them, 

Half  chuckles  before  he's  begun. 
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But,  Marthii,  -what  think  yon  said  this  one 

Never  I'd  dreamed  it  hef'ore  ; 
Jennie  is  going  to  China, 

Sails  before  summer  is  o'er. 

Jennie  who  giggled  in  st-hool-time, 
And  cried  if  she  missed  in  the  class; 

She  to  be  teaching  tlie  heathen  ! 
Wonderful  things  come  to  pass. 

Why  I  can  scarcely  believe  it, 

Only  of  course  it  is  so  ; 
Jennie  was  wearing  short  dresses 

Not  a  very  long  time  ago. 

Wtll,  when  I'd  finished  the  letter, 
How  could  I  help  but  be  glad  ! 

Happy  was  I  for  my  Jennie, 
But  for  myself  I  was  sad. 

Oh,  if  I  only  could  follow. 

Gladly  I'd  up  and  away  ; 
But  there  were  hands  at  the  homestead 

Clung  to  me,  called  me  to  stay  ; 

Little  hands,  fit  but  for  i)laying. 

Never  could  spare  me  at  all, 
Old  handj  grown  wearied  with  working, 

P>eble  as  those  that  were  small. 

Humble  the  work  I  was  doing, 
Low  did  it  look,  and  I  sighed. 

What  could  I  do  for  the  Master? 
Little,  it  seemed,  if  I  tried. 

So  I  went  back  to  my  ironing. 

Weary  before  I  d  begun  ; 
In  came  my  two  little  nieces 

Fresh  from  a  romp  in  the  sun. 

"Oh,  let  us  help  you,  Aunt  Nannie  ; 

We  will  be  ever  so  good. 
Do  let  me  iron  just  as  you  do, 

Auntie  ;  I'm  sure  that  I  could." 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  I,  "little  Dora, 
Still  you  may  help,  it  is  true  ; 

Here  is  an  irau  that  is  lighter. 
This  will  be  better  for  you."' 

"That  wont  be  working,  Aunt  Nannie, 
That  will  be  nothing  but  play. 

If  you  don't  want  me  to  help  you, 
Why  I  am  going  away.'' 
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Never  a  word  more  she  deigned  us, 

Standing  so  sulkily  there, 
Only,  "  Aunt  Nan,  when  I  help  you, 

Guess  I  won't  iron  on  a  ehair." 

Bessie,  the  meanwhile,  the  darling 

(Children  do  much  when  they  fry), 
Ironed  all  the  towels  in  the  basket. 

And  hung  them  up  neatly  to  dry. 

When  they  were  gone  from  the  kitchen, 

Home  came  the  lesson  to  me  : 
Dora,  the  child  I  had  chided, 

She  was  an  emblem  of  me. 

M^hat  was  I  better  than  Dora  ? 

I  who  had  murmured  that  day. 
Wishing  my  work  to  be  greater, 

Heedless  of  that  in  my  way. 

He  who  had  willed  it  knew  better, 

Suited  it  best  to  my  strength  : 
If  I  worked  on  with  all  patience, 

There  would  be  harvest  at  length. 

Never  neglecting  my  chances, 

Speaking  His  words  unto  all, 
Some  time,  it  may  be  in  heaven. 

They  will  seem  other  than  small. 

Willing  to  help  is  the  Master, 

Trouble  or  joy  He  is  near; 
Jennie  will  serve  Hira  in  China. 

Still  may  I  work  for  Him  here.  A.  R.  J. 

Ivy  Hall,  June  15,  1875. 


A  STRANGELY-INTERRUPTED  SERVICE. 

Mrs.  Sturge  of  Petchaburi  tells  in  a  recent  letter  of  a  strange 
interruption  to  the  evening  service  in  their  chapel. 

"  Everj'thing  grows  rapidly  during  the  rainy  season,  which  is 
now  fairly  upon  us.  Vines  planted  a  week  ago  now  tower  above 
our  heads.  Flowers  are  in  great  profusion  ;  four  different  kinds  of 
the  most  exquisite  and  fragrant  lilies  are  blooming  in  our  garden, 
and  in  the  ponds  is  the  lovely  lotus,  'queen  of  lilies'  and  royal 
flower  of  8iam. 

"  But  with  the  first  heavy  rain  storm  come  the  large-winged  white 
ants.  This  year  they  made  their  debut  while  we  were  holding  our 
services  in  the  chapel  or  in  the  school-room  attached,  attracted  by 
the  lights.  They  came  literally  by  millions,  and  swarmed  for  a  full 
hour  in  that  way.     Fortunately  our  prayer-meeting  was  nearly 
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over.  We  were  completely  covered  with  them  while  we  san«^  one 
verse  of  a  hymn  in  closing.  The  singing  was  not  very  vociferous, 
for  we  feared  their  flying  into  our  mouths.  It  seemed  like  a  heavy 
snow  storm ;  the  air  was  actually  thick,  and  the  noise  of  their 
millions  of  wings  reminded  one  of  the  approach  of  an  army.  Dis- 
gusting though  it  was,  it  was  a  sight  well  worth  witnessing.  I 
think  the  floor  would  soon  have  been  several  inches  thick  with 
them,  but  that  the  people  stufi'ed  their  pockets  full  and  then  filled 
their  shawls  with  them,  without  any  apparent  diminution  in  their 
numbers.  Many  of  the  natives  then  ran  home  and  brought 
baskets  and  pans,  and  these  were  soon  filled.  The  natives  consider 
these  ants  a  great  luxury,  so  you  see  they  had  a  grand  feast.  They 
prepare  them  in  various  ways,  and  the  next  morning  at  breakfast- 
time  they  brought  us  a  dish  of  the  little  creatures  fried,  but  we 
declined  them  with  many  thanks.  Some  of  the  foreigners  have 
tried  them  and  pronounce  them  very  good,  but  we  have  not  yet 
progressed  so  far.  The  chapel  floor,  in  spite  of  vigorous  scrubbing 
with  sand  and  soap,  was  one  huge  grease  spot  when  we  assembled 
for  prayers  the  next  morning. 

"  The  ants  remind  me  very  forcibly  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  ex- 
cept that  they  neither  bite  nor  sting.  They  come  but  once  a  year, 
and  fly  around  until  freed  of  their  wings,  then  pair  ofi"  and  go  to 
form  new  colonies. 

THE  FEAST  OF  THE  J  IItGIN  AT  ZAHLEH, 
BY  MRS.  GERALD  F.  DALE. 

If  you  had  been  with  me  here  in  Zalileh,  upon  Mount  Lebanon,  one 
evening  last  year,  you  might  have  thought  that  the  people  had  made  a 
mistake  and  were  celebrating  the  4th  of  July  on  the  15th  of  August! 
Besides  the  usual  lantern  which  may  be  found  nightly  in  the  front 
open  court  of  each  house,  many  of  the  buildings  were  brilliantly  il- 
luminated with  single  or  double  rows  of  candles  prettily  arranged, 
and  as  the  houses  in  this  large  town  are  built  one  above  another 
upon  both  sides  of  a  deep  gorge,  the  efi'ect  was  beautiful.  AH  the 
bells  of  the  eighteen  churches  were  ringing  vigorously,  and  single 
gun  reports  or  prolonged  volleys,  with  the  reverberating  echoes, 
filled  the  air.  And  all  this  was  in  honor  of — whom  do  you  think  ? 
The  Virgin  Mary,  whose  feast  day  it  was,  and  who  has  a  cathedral 
here,  dedicated  especially  to  her,  which  on  this  occasion  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  illuminated  M. 

But  there  was  a  peculiar  feature  connected  with  this  cele- 
bration. There  had  been  great  danger  that  the  cholera,  which  had 
been  raging  in  Egypt  for  over  a  month,  might  reach  Syria,  and 
thousands  had  fled  from  the  plain  to  the  villages  situated  high  up 
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on  Mount  Lebanon.  The  Zahleli  people  had  been  fearing  that 
the  cholera  might  come  there,  and  so  hundreds  joined  in 
a  procession  headed  by  chanting  priests  and  singing  boys,  and 
the  royal  Greek  bishop  carrying  the  host,  and  made  the  circuit  of 
the  town  to  insure  the  keeping  away  of  the  disease  !  It  took  about 
four  hours  to  make  the  circuit.  Many  women  were  barefoot,  and 
numy  men  had  uncovered  heads  as  they  walked,  chanting  and 
praying  to  the  Virgin  to  help  them. 

It  was  the  evening  for  our  usual  weekly  prayer-meeting,  and  I 
smiled  to  notice  that  our  young  sexton  rang  our  bell  as  long  and 
loudly  as  his  strength  would  allow,  while  I  sighed  to  think  it  was 
the  only  bell  of  all,  in  this  place  of  over  12.000  inhabitants,  which 
was  calling  the  people  to  a  pure  Christian  worship. 


A  GLIMFSE  OF  310DER]^  TRirOLl. 

BY  HARRIET  LAGRANGE. 

The  lessons  for  the  day  are  over  and  recreation  hours  have 
begun.  The  day  pupils  have  gone  home  and  the  girls  of  the  house 
have  scattered,  some  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Jessup,  whose  house  is  just 
across  the  garden,  and  others  are  amusing  themselves  on  the  cro- 
quet ground — there  being  one  corner  of  the  earth,  at  least,  where 
that  game  is  not  yet  obsolete. 

I  wish  I  could  give  the  young  people  something  "  rare  and 
strange  and  unlike  other  lands,"  as  you  request;  but,  as  I  cast  my 
eyes  about  to  find  objects  and  scenes  that  might  be  thus  character- 
ized, I  find  that  my  eyes  and  ears  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
all  the  sights  and  scenes  about  me  that  nothing  seems  new  or 
striking  any  more;  besides  this  small  city,  like  others  on  the  Le- 
vant shores,  is  on  the  eve  of  becoming  Europeanized,  and  is  a 
kind  of  mongrel  between  civilization  and  barbarism  not  altogether 
lovely  to  contemplate.  European  fashions  in  dress  and  furniture 
are  found  in  the  best  houses.  The  Turk  alone  remains  unaltered 
in  the  midst  of  change.  He  still  clings  to  his  turbaned  fez  and 
long  robe,  and  the  women  of  his  harem  are  kept  in  as  deep  seclu- 
sion as  ever.  It  is  true  as  I  look  out  of  my  window  not  the  same 
scene  is  before  me  as  would  be  in  America.  The  houses  are  flat- 
roofed,  and  there  at  this  evening  hour  many  of  their  inmates  ar< 
gathered,  for  the  air  is  sultry  and  oppressive  elsewhere.  Tht 
houses  have  white-plastered  w^alls  also,  and,  under  the  midday  sun, 
Tripoli  answers  very  well  to  the  description  of  Marseilles  as  found 
in  the  opening  chapters  of  Little  Dorrit.  When  I  go  down  into 
the  street,  also,  I  don't  exactly  step  on  to  a  New  York  pavement, 
but  into  mud  and  filth  and  noisome  smells,  and  am  obliged  to  cross 
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and  recross  the  street  constantly  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  people's 
elbows,  or  avoid  running  straight  into  the  arms  of  some  grave, 
white-turbaned  Moslem.  People  never  turn  aside  for  women  here. 
There  are  no  police  to  call  out  in  stentorian  tones,  "  Move  on  !"  but 
there  are — woeful  to  relate — the  street  gamins  always  at  hand. 

All  the  women  one  meets  are  covered  with  their  white  sheet-like 
(i-zar,  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  aristocracy  distinguishing  between 
themselves  and  their  less  favored  sisters  by  a  similar  covering  of 
black  or  colored  silk. 

At  sunset  the  muezzins'  cry  from  the  various  minarets  calls  to 
prayer,  and  immediately  a  line  of  devout  Moslems  appears  on  the 
mesjid  or  platform  built  for  the  pui^ose,  and  so  elevated  as  to  be 
conspicuous  for  some  distance.  Here  they  go  through  their  various 
genuflexions,  each  one  muttering  his  prayer  and  all  with  faces 
turned  Mecca-ward,  thus  reversing  our  Saviour's  direction,  "  When 
thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet."  There  is  soniething  weird 
and  not  unpleasant  in  the  voice  of  this  crier  as  it  rings  out  upon 
the  stillness  of  the  night  air  when  all  the  city  is  wrapped  in  slum- 
ber, is  taken  up  by  the  other  minarets  and  wafted  back  and  forth, 
now  near,  now  far.  over  the  sleeping  city.  There  is  no  illusion  in 
that  cry;  it  is  never  heard  in  any  but  Oriental  lands. 


A  BIT  OF  CHINESE  MYTHOLOGY. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Golden  Cow  Star  descended  to  the  earth 
and  became  a  cow,  the  property  of  two  brothers.  The  younger  of 
these  was  her  herdsman.  One  day  in  the  pasture  this  cow  said  to 
the  herdsman,  ••  Your  brother's  wife  is  tired  of  you  and  would  like 
you  to  leave."  The  herdsman  was  greatly  alarmed  at  hearing  a  cow 
speak,  but  she  comforted  him,  saying,  ''Fear  not;  1  am  a  divine 
cow  and  1  am  your  friend.  Your  brother's  wife  will  surely  drive 
you  away,  but  do  not  be  grieved  or  anxious.  When  you  and  your 
brother  divide  the  estate,  choose  me  for  your  porti^)n  and  ask  noth- 
ing more.    I  will  take  care  of  you." 

When  he  returned  to  the  house,  sure  enough,  his  sister  proposed 
that  the  brothers  divide  the  family  inheritance  and  separate.  He 
consented,  expressed  his  sorrow  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  serve 
them  better,  and  added,  "As  I  have  been  of  so  little  use,  I  will 
be  quite  content  with  the  old  cow  I  have  herded  so  long  as  my 
share  of  the  estate."  They  were  only  too  glad  to  retain  so  large  a 
share  of  the  property  for  themselves,  and  cheerfully  gave  him  the 
cow  and  bade  him  farewell. 

The  divine  cow  led  the  herdsman  to  the  banks  of  the  River  of 
Heaven  (the  Milky  Way).  There  he  saw  many  maidens  bathing 
in  the  river.    When  they  saw  the  maidens  ths  divine  cow  told  the 
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herdsman  she  would  eat  up  a  suit  of  their  clothes,  and  as  the  owner 
could  not  return  to  heaven  without  them,  he  could  secure  her  for 
a  wife.  The  clothes  she  ate  belonged  to  the  Skillful  Sister,  so  called 
because  she  was  very  successful  in  weaving,  spinning  and  sewing. 
As  she  could  not  return  to  heaven  without  her  black  clothes,  she 
consented  to  become  the  herdsman's  wife.  After  the  wedding  the  cow 
told  the  herdsman  she  had  not  eaten  the  clothes,  but  had  hidden  them 
in  a  safe  place,  and  that  he  should  return  them  to  his  wife  as  soon  as 
she  had  become  fully  reconciled  to  her  lot.  She  was  for  a  long 
time  very  discontented. 

After  two  children  had  been  born  her  husband  felt  quite  sure  she 
would  not  leave  them,  and  he  returned  to  her  the  stolen  clothes.  She 
immediately  put  them  on  and  started  for  her  old  home  in  heaven. 
Her  husband  ran  after  her  leading  a  child  by  each  hand.  Seeing 
that  he  was  about  to  overtake  her,  she  took  out  of  her  hair  a  long 
pin  and  scored  the  ground  behind  her.  The  mark  became  a  great 
river  (the  Milky  Way)  which  he  could  not  cross.  In  grief  and 
anger  he  pulled  the  halter  oS  his  cow  and  threw  at  her,  but  being 
agitated  he  could  not  throw  straight  and  failed  to  hit  her. 

Lyra,  on  the  west  border  of  the  Milky  Way,  is  the  herdsman. 
The  two  smaller  stars  to  the  east  and  south,  making  with  it  an 
equilateral  triangle,  are  the  children.  Deneb,  in  the  Swan,  east 
of  the  Milky  Way,  is  Skillful  Sister,  and  Job's  Coffin,  far  to  the 
south  of  her,  is  the  halter  her  husband  threw  at  her.  They  may 
all  be  seen  any  bright  evening  in  August  or  September.  Skillful 
Sister  is  obliged  to  spend  part  of  every  summer  with  her  family, 
and  do  up  the  year's  work,  and  the  heavy  rains  of  summer  are  the 
tears  she  sheds  over  her  hard  work.  The  magpies  are  required  to 
build  a  bridge  over  the  river  for  her,  and  this  toil  is  the  cause  of 
their  shedding  their  feathers  every  summer.  The  seventh  day  of 
the  seventh  month  is  the  day  of  her  release  from  hard  work  and 
return  to  heaven. 

In  one  part  of  China  it  is  believed  that  the  herdsman  borrowed 
a  large  sum  of  money  from  Shongte,  the  chief  of  the  gods,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  wedding.  Because  he  failed  to  repay 
this  money,  Shongte  separated  him  from  his  wife,  compelling  him 
to  live  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kiver  of  Heaven  and  his  wife  on 
the  east  side.  They  are  allowed  to  meet  but  for  one  day  in  the 
year.  This  meeting  occurs  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh 
month  (about  August  10th),  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  rainy 
season  in  north  China.  The  heavy  rains  that  fall  at  that  time  are 
said  to  be  the  floods  of  tears  shed  by  this  couple  at  their  sad 
parting. 

There  are  also  other  versions  of  these  stories,  but  whatever  story 
is  believed,  the  people  think  that  thifc  particular  day  is  a  joyful 
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one  for  the  Skillful  Sister,  and  that  while  she  is  happy  she 
is  most  ready  to  grant  favors,  therefore  this  day  is  set  apart  for  her 
woi-ship.  Girls  and  young  women  are  the  worshippers.  They  hang 
up  a  picture  of  the  Skillful  Sister  in  the  best  room  and  spread  out 
before  it  offerings  of  fruit  and  melons,  make  prostrations,  and  chant 
songs  of  praise  and  prayer  to  her.  The  burden  of  their  songs  is, 
''Oh,  Skillful  Sister!  eat  my  offerings  and  impart  to  me  a  share 
of  your  superabundant  skill  and  ingenuity."  They  keep  time  to 
their  songs  by  a  clapping  of  hands,  as  American  children  play 
Bean  porridge  hot,  bean  porridge  cold."  After  the  worship  they 
try,  by  swimming  sprouted  grain  on  bowls  of  water,  whether  their 
prayers  have  been  heard.  If  the  little  sprouts  arrange  themselves 
in  certain  shapes  their  prayers  will  be  answered,  if  in  other  shapes 
they  will  not  be  answered.  Alas  I  they  do  not  know  that  God  says, 
"  In  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  wise-hearted  I  have  put  wisdom,  that 
they  may  make  the  cloths  of  service,  and  the  holy  garments  for 
Aaron  the  priest,  and  the  garments  of  his  sons." 


^1  %tsm. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Think  not  too  highly  of  thyself,  0  man  ! 

'Tis  but  one  little  thing  thou  hast  to  do  ; 

Then  if  He  find  thee  diligent  and  true, 

New  tasks  await  thee,  and  a  wider  span, 

Perhaps  a  better  knowledge  of  the  plan 

Of  that  great  web  on  wliich  thy  hands  have  wrought. 

And  be  not  thou  too  lowly  in  thy  thought; 

No  man  before  thee,  since  the  world  began, 

Could  do  the  work  that  lies  upon  thy  loom  ; 

If  thou  neglect  and  slight  it,  it  is  loss 

To  all  the  world,  in  all  the  time  to  come. 

What  is  thy  kinship  to  thy  Saviour  worth 

If  thou  demean  thee  as  the  sons  of  earth? 

And  what  if  Jesus  had  despised  His  cross? — Anon. 


FROM  DAKOTA  GRAIN  FIELDS. 

We  are  on  the  extreme  frontier,  twenty  miles  south  of  the 
British  boundary.  The  country  has  not  been  settled  much  over  a 
year,  so  we  have  no  school-houses  or  any  place  of  meeting  but  the 
small  log  houses  of  the  settlers.  Although  we  are  straitened  tem- 
porally, yet  we  are  rich  in  the  good  Presbyterian  communities  we 
find  here  and  there  over  this  vast  plateau.  As  soon  as  we  moved 
here  I  began  agitating  the  practicability  of  organizing  a  foreign 
missionary  society.    My  husband  and  I  visited  every  house  within 
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six  miles  of  our  liome,  explained  the  work  nnd  urged  the  attend- 
ance of  all.  I  did  not  find  one  that  knew  anything  about  missions, 
though  we  have  an  intelligent  population.  Their  attention  had 
not  been  called  or  attracted  to  this  important  branch  of  our 
blaster's  work.  Thursday  was  the  day  set  for  organization.  At 
the  appointed  hour  there  were  thirteen  present.  We  can  count  on 
five  or  six  others.  We  have  six  subscribers  to  Wornan's  Work  for 
Woman  and  six  to  Foreign  Mkfiionary.  As  some  of  the  ladies 
come  so  far,  one  having  walked  five  miles  to  be  present,  I  thought 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  have  a  sewing  society  after  our  meeting 
and  take  tea  before  returning  home.  We  also  decided  to  meet 
from  house  to  house. 

Pray  for  us  and  our  work  here.  I  can  already  see  the  good  that 
this  society  is  going  to  do.  It  gives  food  for  thought,  some- 
thing to  talk  about  besides  the  garden,  chickens,  butter,  etc. 
I  would  advise  all  new  church  organizations  to  begin  foreign  mis- 
sion work  at  once. 


CHRIST  THE  BURDEN-BEAREB. 

The  way  in  which  the  native  Christians  of  India  speak  of 
Christ  shows  that  they  lay  hold  upon  him  as  a  present  help. 

In  that  country  a  burden  is  almost  invariably  carried  upon  the 
head;  and  if  very  heavy,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  burden- 
bearer  to  lift  it  to  its  place  herself;  some  friend  must  help  her. 
So  when  the  burden  is  once  raised,  she  dare  not  lay  it  down,  be- 
cause she  is  not  able  to  lift  it  up  again.  Therefore  we  often  see 
by  the  roadside  two  rough  slabs  of  stone  driven  into  the  earth, 
about  the  height  of  a  woman's  head,  with  another  slab  laid  across 
the  top.  The  weary  one  can  draw  near  this  stone,  transfer  her  load 
to  this  support,  and  rest  her  aching  head  and  neck. 

This  they  use  as  a  figure  of  Christ,  calling  him  the  Stone  that 
bears  the  burden.^' — Miss  S.  Pollock  in  Missionary  Herald. 


THE  PERMANENCE  OF  MISSIONARY  WORK, 

Said  the  secretary  of  one  of  our  missionary  Boards  in  our  hear- 
ing recently,  in  substance  as  follows :  "  The  work  of  missions  has 
made  such  progress,  in  China  for  example,  that  were  we  for  any 
cause  obliged  to  withdraw  our  missionaries,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  native  Christians  could  carry  the  work  forward.  It  would  not 
be  as  advantageously  done  as  at  present,  but  the  ground  already 
occupied  would  not  be  lost.  The  work  is  permanent;  it  is  so 
thorough  that  if  there  should  come  any  great  declension  in  this 
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country,  it  might  readily  be  that  those  converts  from  heathenism 
could  come  to  us  with  the  gospel  light." 

This  is  putting  the  matter  strongl}^,  but  it  comes  from  one  who 
knows  whereof  he  affirms. —  Christian  Weekly. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  RECENT  READINGS, 

India  is  a  small  world  in  itself  India  can  offer  you  a  specimen 
of  every  fo!  m  of  climate.  She  can  scorch  you  with  heat  or  shrivel 
you  with  cold.  She  can  present  to  your  gaze  every  imaginable 
physical  feature  of  plain  and  desert,  river  and  torrent,  fen  and 
forest,  hill  and  dale,  rich  field  and  barren  waste,  dark  crag  and 
snow-white  peak  towering  to  twice  the  altitude  of  the  loftiest 
Swiss  mountains.  She  can  excite  your  wonder  by  ten  thousand 
varieties  of  animal  and  plant  life.  She  can  enrich  you  with  gold 
and  precious  ores,  with  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  with  coal 
and  iron.  She  can  pour  out  before  you  wheat  and  grain  of  all 
kinds,  oil  and  sugar,  tea  and  coffee,  tobacco  and  opium,  perfumes 
and  spices,  every  conceivable  species  of  vegetable  and  mineral  pro- 
duce. She  can  clothe  you  in  soft  vestments  of  silk,  wool,  cotton, 
cambric  and  embroidery.  She  can  call  forth  your  admiration  by 
matchless  examples  of  industrial  and  decorative  art,  of  unrivalled 
manual  skill,  of  consummate  taste  and  dexterity  displayed  in  every 
kind  of  manufacture,  every  kind  of  useful  and  ornamental  article. 

The  Hindu  religion  is  a  reflection  of  the  composite  character  of 
the  Hindus,  who  are  not  one  people  but  many.  It  is  based  on  the 
idea  of  universal  receptivity.  It  has  ever  aimed  at  accommodating 
itself  to  circumstances,  and  has  carried  on  the  process  of  adaptation 
through  more  than  3000  years.  It  has  first  borne  with  and  then, 
so  to  speak,  swallowed,  digested  and  assimilated  something  from 
all  creeds.  Or  like  a  vast  hospitable  mansion,  it  has  opened  its 
doors  to  all  comers;  it  has  not  refused  a  welcome  to  applicants  of 
every  grade  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  if  only  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supreme  headship  of  Brahmins,  and  adopt  caste- 
rules. — From  Religious  Thought  and  Life  in  India. 

We  are  accustomed  to  call  Mexico  a  republic.  Is  it  so  in  fact? 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  republic  only  in  name.  After  a 
sojourn  of  considerable  duration  in  the  country,  during  which  I 
visited  the  more  populous  districts,  the  government  appeared  to  me 
to  be  practically  an  oligarchy.  The  truth  is  that  the  inequalities 
of  condition  are  nearly  as  great  in  Mexico  to-day  as  they  were 
during  the  Spanish  domination,  or  as  they  are  at  this  moment  in 
any  country  of  continental  Europe.  The  land  belongs  almost 
wholly  to  the  white  race.    When  it  is  cultivated  in  small  parcels 
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by  the  Indians,  the  usual  custom  is  to  give  one-half  of  the  product 
to  the  landlord  as  rent. 

Unquestionably  the  most  eflfectual  of  all  the  plans  which  have 
been  suggested  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  peons  is  to 
make  them  the  owners  of  the  soil.  By  this  means  the  present  sys- 
tem of  tillage  will  undergo  a  radical  change.  Instead  of  living  as 
they  do  at  present  in  cities  or  hamlets,  the  tillers  of  the  soil  will 
occupy  the  land  which  they  own.  A  large  increase  in  the  crops 
will  inevitably  ensue.  But  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  import- 
ance is  the  change  which  will  be  wrought  in  the  status  of  the 
farmer.  Better  food,  better  clothing  and  a  better  house  will  super- 
sede his  present  surroundings.  With  these  will  come  a  greater  de- 
gree of  interest  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  growing  out 
of  his  increased  stake  in  the  preservation  of  social  order.  The 
standing  army  and  the  rural  police  may  then  be  reduced,  because 
self-government  will  take  the  place  of  the  repressive  measures  which 
are  now  in  force.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  Mexico  take  her 
place  as  a  model  republic  beside  the  United  States. —  Conkling's 
Mexico  and  the  3Iexicans. 


God  never  accepts  a  good  inclination  instead  of  a  good  action, 
where  the  action  may  be  done;  nay,  so  much  the  contrary,  that  if 
a  good  inclination  be  not  seconded  by  a  good  action,  the  want  of 
that  action  is  made  so  much  the  more  criminal  and  inexcusable. 


1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SUBJECT  FOR  PRAYER-MEETING. 

Assembly  Room,  September  16,  1884,  12  m. 

Japan. —  Text :  "  The  isles  shall  wait  for  His  law." 
Theme  for  Scripture  Reading :  "  Christ's  commission  to  His 
disciples."    Matt.  xxiv.  14;  xxviii.  19,  20. 


"  THE  LORD  HATH  NEED.'' 

That  was  a  wonderful  message  sent  to  the  man  of  Bethphage. 
The  Lord  "by  whom  all  things  were  made  "  had  need  of  a  part  of 
his  property.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  Lord  could  have 
entered  Jerusalem  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  or  surrounded  by  clouds  of 
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glory  ;  but  it  was  written,  "  Behold  thy  king  conieth  unto  thee,  .  .  . 
lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  the  foal  of  an  ass,  so  that 
it  might  bo  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,"  there  was 
actual,  literal  need  of  these  very  things. 

It  was  a  homely  message  that  the  two  disciples  carried  into  the 
village,  and  it  is  often  a  homely  message,  full  of  very  commonplace 
detail,  that  He  sends  now  to  those  for  whom  He  has  directions 
for  supplying  this  need.  They  were  plain,  toil-worn  men  who 
brought  the  message,  and  our  Master  to-day  sends  us  our 
directions  by  ordinary  means;  but  with  this  thought  in  mind  may 
He  give  us  grace  to  look  at  the  work  of  the  present  year  as  from 
His  hand.  It  is  dif&cult  to  place  one's  finger  on  any  one  part  of 
the  year's  work  and  say,  "  Here  is  the  place  where  greatest  effort 
must  be  put  forth.  This  is  the  most  important  object  to  which 
you  can  devote  your  funds."  The  Lodiana  Christian  Boys'  School 
building  is  not  yet  paid  for,  although  we  have  thus  far  fulfilled 
our  pledges  for  the  yearly  installments  by  which,  according  to  agree- 
ment, the  whole  amount  is  to  be  paid.  We  need  $1500  for  it 
this  year.  A  brief  but  m^st  encouraging  report  of  the  condition 
of  this  school  will  be  found  on  page  262  of  Woman's  Work  for 
August. 

Another  most  important  object  for  which  we  are  pledged  to  the 
amount  of  S^OOO  is  the  building  for  the  Home  and  iSchool  in 
Yokohama.  This  school,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Alexander 
and  Miss  West,  is  in  most  successful  operation,  and  a  building 
suited  to  the  needs  of  their  work  is  an  absolute  necessity.  In 
regard  to  the  children's  work  in  the  Chieng  Mai  Hospital  we 
would  again  ask  that  the  amounts  raised  for  this  purpose  be  extra, 
or  over  and  above  the  regular  donations  of  the  band  or  school. 
This  was  the  original  plan,  and  we  are  led  to  hope,  by  the  amount 
already  collected,  that  the  work  will  be  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  our 
little  helpers,  without  diverting  money  from  other  equally  worthy 
objects.  Now  a  word  for  a  most  necessary  but  not  always 
popular  department  of  our  treasury.  There  is  not  one  who  has 
read  our  unusually  long  list  of  new  missionaries,  noticed  in 
our  pages  this  month,  who  will  not  rejoice  with  thanksgiving, 
that  so  many  have  gone  forth  to  labor  among  their  sisters  in  other 
lands.  But  how  many  in  looking  over  the  list  have  said,  "  The 
outfits  and  travelling  expenses  of  these  dear  workers  will  make  a 
heavy  drain  upon  the  general  fund  this  year.  I  must  see  that  at 
least  a  portion  of  my  contribution  goes  into  that,  for  I  must  have 
a  part  in  sending  them  forth"? 

Whatever  the  message  that  the  Master  has  sent  (o  us  this  year — 
whether  He  tells  your  auxiliary  that  He  wants  you  to  cheer,  by 
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your  prayers  and  support,  some  dear  worker  in  foreign  fields;  or 
that  He  needs  you  for  the  support  of  some  little  village  school  that 
does  not  have  a  large  place  in  the  report  of  the  Board's  work;  or 
whether  He  shows  you,  by  taking  away  your  special  work,  that  He 
wants  you  to  trust  a  generous  amount  of  unappropriated  money  in 
His  hands  to  use  as  He  shall  choose ; — whatever  the  message,  let  us 
respond  eagerly,  promptly,  not  because  we  are  pledged,  not  because 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  respond,  but  because  our  Lord,  "  who  is  able  to 
make  all  grace  abound  towards  you,"  has  sent  the  message  and 
hath  need. 


OUR  MISSIONAIilES, 

The  past  months  have  been  marked  by  many  changes  among 
our  missionaries.  Some  have  come  to  the  home  land  for  a  period 
of  rest  and  refreshment,  others  have  returned  to  their  work  rested 
and  cheered  by  their  visits  to  home  and  friends,  and  several  new 
workers  have  been  welcomed  into  the  ranks.  Among  new  appoint- 
ments we  notice  those  of  Miss  Mary  H.  Fulton,  M  D.,  medical 
missionary  to  Canton,  China,  who  expects  to  leave  her  home  in 
Ashland,  Ohio,  about  the  last  of  August;  Miss  Annie  Ballagh,  of 
Tenafly,  N.  J.,  to  Tokio,  Japan;  Miss  Sallie  Pollock,  to  the'Fur- 
rukhabad  mission,  India,  where  she  joins  her  brother,  Rev.  Gr.  W. 
Pollock,  and  Miss  Lizzie  L.  Westervelt,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  to 
Chieng  Mai,  Laos. 

Miss  Bessie  Milliken,  of  Fox  Chase,  Pa.,  whose  appointment  to 
Tokio,  Japan,  has  already  been  noticed,  has  left  her  home  to  join 
Mr.  and  Miss  Ballagh  in  San  Francisco,  whence  they  sail  August 
19.  Miss  Annie  B.  Cheek  sailed  from  New  York  for  Liverpool, 
June  28,  to  accompany  her  brother,  Pr.  M.  B  Cheek,  to  Chieng 
Mai,  Laos.  July  10,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Newton  sailed  for 
England,  where  they  expect  to  remain  until  January,  when  they 
return  to  resume  their  work  in  Lodiana,  India.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Howell,  after  a  visit  of  a  few  months  in  this  country,  sail  for 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  August  20.  Early  in  the  summer  Rev.  Gerald 
Dale  and  family,  of  Syria,  arrived  in  this  country,  where  they  in- 
tend to  remain  some  months.  Rev.  J.  M.  Alexander  and  Rev. 
W.  F.  Johnson  and  families,  of  Allahabad,  India,  are  also  in  this 
country;  also  Miss  Jennie  Dean,  of  Oroomiah,  Persia.  Late  letters 
from  Siam  state  that  after  some  delay.  Miss  Mary  L.  Cort  has 
commenced  her  homeward  journey.  She  intends  to  come  by  the 
way  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  arrive  in  this  country  in  Septem- 
ber or  October.  Letters  from  our  new  missionaries,  Miss  Franks 
of  Bogota,  Miss  West  of  Yokohama,  and  Miss  Baird  of  Canton,  are 
full  of  a  brave,  bright  spirit  that  promises  much  for  their  useful- 
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ness  when  the  difficulties  of  the  language  are  overcome.  Shall  we 
not  at  the  September  meetings  remember  in  a  special  manner  at  the 
throne  of  grace  these  dear  friends — those  who  have  gone  forth  for 
the  first  time  to  obey  literally  the  Saviour's  last  command ;  those 
tried  servants  who  are  returning  to  take  up  their  work  again,  after 
cheering  the  hearts  of  the  home  workers  and  bringing  them  into 
closer  communion  with  those  beyond  the  sea;  and  for  those  who 
are  seeking  refreshment  of  body,  mind  and  spirit  in  our  own  land 
— that  whether  they  go  or  stay  they  may  ever  "  abide  under  the 
ghadow  of  the  Almighty  "? 


NBJF  HELFS. 

"  Japan,"  the  third  of  the  question-book  series,  is  now  veadj. 
It  is  uniform  in  style  with  those  already  issued,  Siani  and  Laos 
and  South  America  ;  and  like  them  will  be  found  to  contain  much 
valuable  information  in  small  space.  The  price  of  either  of  these 
pamphlets  is  five  cents  per  copy.  One  of  the  brightest  leaflets  we 
have  published  for  a  long  time  is  the  story  of  "  Mrs.  Pickett's 
Missionary  Box."  This  and  "Giving  and  Giving  Up"  will  do 
much,  we  hope,  to  raise  the  spiritual  standard  of  giving.  Those 
who  read  "  Why  we  should  keep  up  our  Auxiliaries,"  in  a  recent 
number  of  Woman  s  Work,  will  be  glad  to  see  that  it  too  is  in  the 
list  of  "  helps  "  given  below. 


PLEASE  LEND  A  HAND! 

The  subscriptions  to  Children''^  Work  for  Children  have  in- 
creased during  these  summer  months,  when  we  have  learned  to 
expect  nothing  more  than  a  simple  "  holding  our  own."  AVe  be- 
lieve that  this  encouraging  state  of  things  is  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  interest  in  the  magazine  awakened  at  Saratoga.  Indeed, 
many  subscription  lists  have  come  to  us,  ending  with  the  words, 
"These  new  subscriptions  are  in  fulfillment  of  my  promise  made 
at  Saratoga,"  and  the  words  have  carried  us  back  to  that  morning 
meeti;ig,  where  so  many  women,  by  rising,  pledged  themselves  to 
secure  at  least  one  subscriber  to  the  little  magazine  that  has  for 
more  than  eight  years  been  struggling  right  manfully  toward  self- 
support.  Encouraged  by  the  memory  of  the  hearty  interest  in  its 
welfare  then  manifested,  we  are  going  to  venture  to  ask  a  favor  of 
each  one  of  the  readers  of  Woman's  Work.  Send  for  a  sample 
copy  of  Children's  Work  for  Children.,  if  you  are  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  own  one,  give  it  a  careful  reading  from  cover  to  cover, 
and  then,  if  you  think  it  worthy  of  your  aid,  will  you  not  -olace  it 
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in  the  hands  of  some  little  friend  for  the  coming  year  ?  The  young 
folks  themselves  are  putting  forth  sturdy  elforts  to  reach  the  20,000 
subscribers,  which  has  so  long  been  the  goal  toward  which  our 
longing  eyes  were  turned.  We  feel  sure  that  a  well-directed  push 
from  the  hands  of  the  grown  people,  added  to  those  of  the  chil- 
dren, will"  launch  our  little  craft  and  send  it  sailing  out  into  1885 
with  flags  flying  and  all  sails  set  toward  the  ideal  which  the  com- 
mittee believe  that  the  one  missionary  magazine  for  the  young  of 
our  Church  should,  and  may,  reach. 


HELPS  FOR  OUR  WORKERS. 


Question  Book  Series,  now  ready,  Siam  | 
and  Laos,  South  America  and  Japan, 
each  $0  05  i 

Mrs.  Pickett's  Missionary  Box  (20  cts.  | 
per  dozen),  2  i 

Giving  and  Giving  Up,  per  dozen,     .        8  ; 

Why  we  should  Keep  up  our  Auxili-  i 
aries,  per  dozen,       .      .      .       .  10 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  Missions  of  ; 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  (sep 
arate  Sketches  10  cts.  each),  . 

Missionary  Atlas  (§1  per  dozen). 

Collectors'  Cards, 

Collectors'  Envelopes,  . 

Young  People's  Pledge  Cards,  . 

Not  for  the  Heathen  merely,  but  for 
Christ  (per  dozen),  . 

At  Home  and  Abroad, . 

Hour  of  Prayer  (10  cts.  per  dozen). 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report, 

Scrap  Book  Pictures,  12  in  the  set, 

Suggestions   Concerning  Young  La- 
dies' Mission  Bands, 

Our  Mission  Band  (20  cts.  per  dozen) 

Five  to  Six  (20  cts.  per  dozen),  . 

A  Chinese  Wheelbarrow  (10  cts.  pei 
dozen),  

Our  Jesus  (hymn  and  tnne),  per  doz., 

For.  Miss.  Catechism  (25  cts.  per  doz.). 


50 

10  ! 
1 


A  Strange  but  True  Story,  per  dozen, 

Will  you  lead  in  prayer?  (10  cts.  per 
dozen),  

Three  Marys,        .       .  ,  . 

Medical  Mission  Work, 

Constitutions  for  Presbyterial  Soc,  . 

Constitutions  for  Auxiliary  Societies, 

Hints  for  Organization  of  Auxiliaries, 

Hints  for  Organization  of  Sabbath- 
School  Missionary  Societies,  . 

Constitution  for  Young  People's 
Branch,   

Constitution  for  Mission  Bands, 

Hints  for  Organization  of  Young  Peo- 
ple  s  Branch,  

Mite  Boxes,  free,  to  bands  connected 
with  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  (postage  to  be 
paid  when  sent  by  mail,  2  cents  for 
5  boxes ;  to  auxiliary  societies,  1 
cent  each). 

Married  Missionary  Ladies, 

How  the  Money  Goes, 

Our  Commission,  Human  and  Divine 

Our  Younger  Sister,  . 

Manual  for  Candidates, 

Practical  Hints  for  Applicants,  . 

Chieng  Mai  Hospital,  . 


$0  08 


1 

5 
1 

free. 


[n  ordering  publications  marked  free,  send  stamps  for  postage. 
J^'  Send  orders  for  the  above  publications  to 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mrs.  Layyah  Barakat  having  no  official  connection  with 
this  society,  persons  desiring  her  services  will  please  address  her 
at  her  residence,  67  Blodgett  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  LIFE  MEMBERS, 

Bailie,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  McKeesport,  Pa.  I  Collins,  Mrs.  Lizzie  C,  Little  Britain, 
Bacheler,  Mrs.  John,  Napa,  Cal.  |  Pa. 
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Eaton,  Mrs.  Bettie,  Cleves,  0. 
Fav,  Mrs.  R.,  Napa,  Cal. 
Hiil,  Mrs.  E.  A..  McKeesport,  Pa. 
Inglis,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Stockton,  Cal, 
Knox,  Mrs.  M.  P.  M.,  McKeesport,  Pa. 


Milliken,  Miss  Bessie,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Rogers,  Miss  Josephine  E.,  Hoboken, 
N.  J. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Maria  McB.,  Bearer,  Pa, 
Yail,  Miss  A,  Blair,  Blairstown,  X.  J. 


^EJF  ALXILIAItlES. 

Clarion    Pres.,    Pancoast,    Pa. ;    Mt.  I  Lehigh  Pres.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Pleasant,  Pa.  | 

BANDS. 

Vienna,  Va.,  AVilling  Workers ;  Cheerful  Workers. 


Receipts  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churchy  from  July  1,  1884:. 

[presbyteries  in  small  capitals.] 


Baltimore.  —  Emmittsburg  Aux,, 
Kolhapur,  30,  Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  8  GO  ; 
Ellicott  City,  Rose  of  Sharon  Bd., 
miss'y,  53  65;  Hagerstown  Aux., 
miss'y,  12  50,  Idaho  Bd.,  Chieng  Mai 
hosp,,  2.  106  75 

Carlisle. — Gettysburg  Aux.,  Miss  S. 
McPherson,  miss'y,  50 ;  Harrisburg, 
Market  Sq.  Aux.,  miss'y,  38  62,  Chieng 
Mai  hosp.,  1,  Woman's  Prayer  Meeting, 
Yokohama,  50,  Band  of  Trust,  miss'v, 
10,  S.  S.,  Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  40  23, 
Macedonian  and  John  A.  Wier  Bds.. 
25,  Chieng  Mai  hosp.  214  85 

Chillicothe. — Chillicothe,  1st,  Aux., 
miss'y,  35,  med.  sch.  Japan,  10,  Chilli- 
cothe, 3d,  Aux.,  8  86  ;  Concord  A  ox.,  7 ; 
Marshall  Aux.,  1  47;  Washington  C. 
H.  Aux.,  4  38,  Y,  P.  B.,  20  24,  Helping 
Hands,  1  69;  Pisgah  Aux.,  11  ;  Hiils- 
boro'  Aux.,  18  50,  all  for  miss'y  Bogota. 

118  14 

Cincinnati. — Cincinnati,  1st,  Y.  L. 
B.,  Chreng  Mai  hosp.,  8  50  ;  Cincinnati, 
3d,  Pansy  Bd.,  G,  F,,  50,  Chieng  Mai 
hosp.,  12;  Cincinnati,  6th,  S,  S.,  Chieng 
Mai  hosp,,  16;  Cumminsville,  Y,  L.  B., 
Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  1  58;  Mt.  Auburn 
Aux.,  miss'y,  31,  Willing  Workers, 
sch'p  Africa,  15,  miss'y,  95,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Stewart,  Med.  Fund,  25;  College  Hill, 
Y.  L.  B.,  Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  21  67: 
Glendale  Aux.,  Med.  Miss.,  25  ;  A  friend 
of  missions,  15.  315  75 

Cleveland. — Ashtabula,  S.  S.,  15  25, 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Parsons,  10,  both  for  Chieng 
Mai  hosp.;  Cleveland,  1st,  Aux., 
miss'y,  251  55;  Cleveland,  2d,  Mary 
Seeley  Bd.,  sch'p  Yokohama,  30 ; 
Northfield  Aux.,    4,    Caldwell  Bd., 


sch'p  Bogota,  7 ;  North  Springfield 
Aux.,  3  50.  321  30 

Columbus. — Columbus,  1st,  Aux., 
miss'y,  50  ;  Columbus.  2d,  Aux.,  miss'y, 
44  15,  Earnest  Workers,  Dehra,  20; 
Westminster  Aux.,  miss'y,  10  25  ;  Lon- 
don, Finley  Bd.,  tea.  Futtehgurh, 
12  50;  Lower  Liberty  Aux.,  10;  Sciota, 
S.  S.,  Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  6.        152  90 

Da\ton. — Dayton.  1st.  George  Coan 
Bd.,  Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  20;  Third  St. 
Aux.,  Med.  Miss.,  36;  4th  Aux.,  Med. 
Miss.,  40 ;  Memorial  Aux.,  sch'p  Africa, 
45,  Bd.,  sch'ps  Bancho,  18,  A.  E.  Soc, 
Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  11 ;  Hamilton  Aux., 
sch'p  Oroomiah,  30,  G.  F.,  10;  New 
Jersev  Aux.,  Med.  Miss.,  20;  Troy 
Aux."  sch'p  Mexico,  30,  Y.  P.  M.  S., 
sch'p  China,  18  75.  278  75 

Elizabeth. — Elizabeth,  1st,  Mary 
Morrison  Bd.,  sch'p  Siam,  40 ;  Cross 
Roads  ^lission,  Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  13, 
W.  F.  M.  Assoc.  of  Elizabeth,  miss'y, 
100;  Plaintield  Miss.  Assoc.,  miss'y, 
97  23;  Summit,  Bd.,  Chieng  Mai  hosp., 
32  83.  283  06 

Erie. — Erie,  1st,  Aux.,  Chieng  Mai 
hosp.,  26,  Coral  Workers,  1  94;  Erie, 
Central  S.  S.,  add'l,  Chieng  Mai  hosp., 
5;  Erie,  Park  Ch.  Aux.,  Chieng  Mai 
hosp.,  22  75;  Corry  Aux.,  Chieng  3Iai 
hosp.,  8;  Girard  Aux.,  8  08;  Greenville 
Aux.,  Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  12  25;  Mead- 
ville,  2d,  Aux.,  Chieng  Mai  hosp., 
5  75;  North  East,  Willing  Workers, 
Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  6;  Waterford,  S.  S., 
add'l,  Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  9;  Wattsburg 
Aux.,  12  38.  117  15 

Geneva. — Warsaw  Y.  L.  B.,  Chieng 
Mai  hosp.,  13  55 
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HrNTiN'GDON. — Altoona,  1st,  Little 
Workers,  12;  Belleforite  Aux.,  sch'p 
San  Francisco  and  iiii.ss'y,  28 ;  Clear- 
field Aux.,  18;  East  Kishacoquillas, 
47  37  ;  Huntingdon  Aux.,  niiss'y,  50; 
Lewistown  Bd.,  5a,  Chicng  Mai  bosp., 
100;  Lower  Tuscarora  Aux.,  20,  Buds 
of  Promise,  5;  Mifflintown  Aux., 
Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  10  25;  Pcnfield  Aux., 
10:  Spruce  Creek  Aux.,  211  30;  Sink- 
ing Valley  Aux.,  35;  Williamsburg, 
Ladies  of  Canoe  Valley,  12  50.  614  42 

Jersey  City. — Jersey  City,  1st  Ber- 
gen S.  S.,  add'l,  Cbieng  Mai  hosp.,  2; 
Paterson,  2d,  Aux.,  Chieng  Mai  hosp., 
46  50;  Rutherford  Aux.,  7  85;  West 
Hoboken,  Bd.,  Vv'orkers,  sch'p  Beirut, 
75,  Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  25 ;  West  Mil- 
ford,  Willing  Workers,  sch'p  Tsi-nan- 
fou,  25.  181  35 

KlTTANNING. —  Apollo    AuX.,    31  34, 

Hopeful  Bd.,  4  11,  Faithful  Workers, 

2  05,  miss'y;  Clarksburg  Aux.,  sch'p 
Kolhapur,  23;  Concord  Aux.,  21);  Ma- 
rion Aux.,  26;  Parker  City  Aux.,  sch'p 
Futtehgurh,  30,  Y.  L.  B.,  10.     155  50 

Lackawanna. — Coalville  Aux.,  11; 
Honesdale  Aux.,  sch'p  Oroomiah,  30, 
sch'p  Beirut,  15;  Plymouth  Aux.,  vil. 
sch.  Syria,  20  20;  Scranton,  1st,  Aux., 
75,  Juv.  Miss.  Assoc.,  miss'y,  125,  Bd., 
Lilies  of  the  Field,  Chieng  Mai  hosp., 
5;  Scranton,  2d,  miss'y,  16  10,  Bd., 
Golden  Rule,  sch'p  Mynpurie,  30; 
Washburn  St.  Aux.,  miss'y  trav.  exp., 
13  65,  Bd.,  Gleaners,  Chieng  Mai  hosp., 
10;  'Towanda  Aux.,  miss'y,  60;  Troy 
Aux.,  Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  20,  Birthday 
Bd.,  sch'p  Allahabad,  10,  Willing 
Helpers,  Tripoli,  12  50  ;  West  Pittston, 
14;  Wilkesbarre,  1st,  Mrs.  Loop's  Bd., 
Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  10;  Wyalusing,  1st, 
miss'y,  8.  475  45 

Lehigh.  —  Easton,  Olivet  S.  S., 
Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  20  50;  Hazleton,  S. 
S.  Bd.,  Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  2.       22  60 

Mahoning.— Ellsworth  S.  S.,  11  50  ; 
Salem  S.  S.,  collection  Children's  Day, 
5  75,  Infant  School,  2,  shares  sold, 

3  25,  all  for  Chieng  Mai  hosp.     22  50 
Marion. — Delaware  Aux.,  36,  Bd., 

Gleaners,  20.  56  00 

Monmouth.  —  Jamesburgh,  Rhode 
Hall  S.  S.,  orphanage  Futtehgurh,  30; 
Mt.  Holly,  Holly  Branch  Bd.,  sch'p 
Futtehgurh,  16,  Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  1. 

46  00 

Morris  and  Orange.  —  Boonton, 
Willing  Workers,  Africa,  26  03 ;  Chat- 


ham, Willing  Workers,  Chieng  Mai 
hosp.,  10.  36  03 

Newark. — Bloomfield,  1st,  Aux., 
miss'y,  112  50,  sch'p.  Canton,  3  75; 
Montclair  Aux.,  miss'y,  100 ;  Newark, 
1st,  Aux.,  sch.  Syria,  145  75,  Stearns 
Mem.  Bd.,  sch'p  Sidon,  100;  Newark, 
3d,  Aux.,  miss'y,  121  52,  S.  S.,  2  vil. 
schs.  Canton,  140,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Doug- 
lass, sch'p,  15,  Crusaders  May  Festival, 
9,  Chieng  Mai  hos]).,  4,  sch'p,  15  ;  New- 
ark, Bethany,  2  little  girls,  sch'p  Can- 
ton, 15,  3  little  girls,  Chieng  Mai  hosp., 
75  cts. ;  High  St.  Aux.,  miss'y,  59  65, 
Fannie  Meeker  Bd.,  20  ;  Newark,  South 
Park  Aux.,  miss'y,  103  48;  Newark, 
Central  schools,  50,  less  53  50,  for 
printing  Pres.  Report.  961  80 

New  Brunswick. — New  Brunswick, 
2d,  Aux.,  25 ;  Pennington  Aux.,  zenana 
work,  20  46;  Trenton,  1st,  Aux.,  miss'y, 
200,  Golden  Hour  Circle,  sch'p  Yoko- 
hama, 25;  Trenton,  4th,  Aux.,  miss'y, 
92,  Infant  Class,  15;  Prospect  St., 
sch'p  Sao  Paulo,  30.  407  46 

New  Castle. — Middletown,  Forest 
Aux.,  13  80;  Newark  Aux.,  sch'p 
Kolhapur,  30;  Pocomoke  Aux.,  sch'p 
Tungchow,  20,  Bd.,  miss'y,  1  80,  An- 
nual Meeting,  coll.,  14  70,  8  little  girls, 
Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  2  50;  Princess 
Anne,  Irving  Bd.,  Chieng  Mai  hosp., 
6  50;  Westminster  Aux.,  5  56;  Wil- 
mington, Hanover  Aux.,  Chieng  Mai 
hosp.,  7  64,  Central  Y.  P.  M.  S.,  5. 

107  44 

New^ton. — Belvidere,  1st,  Aux.,  20, 
Willing  Workers,  miss'y,  20 ;  Blairs- 
town  Aux.,  miss'y,  15,  Chieng  Mai 
hosp.,  10;  Danville  Aux.,  7;  Stewart- 
ville  Aux.,  sch.  Saharanpur,  12  50. 

84  60 

North  Pacific  Branch.  —  Seattle 
Aux.,  15  ;  Union,  Ore.,  Mrs.  R.  Eakin's 
Cla'ss,  7  25;  Portland,  Ore.,  Mrs.  A. 
Holbrook,  Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  23  50. 

45  75 

Northumberland.  —  Lewisburg  S. 
S.,  add'l,  1,  Primary  Class,  Chieng  Mai 
hosp.,  25  cts. ;  Williamsport,  2d,  S.  S., 
Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  19.  20  25 

Occidental  Board. — Tustin,  Cal., 
Y.  L.  Circle,  Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  13  05 

Philadelphia  Central. — Temple 
Ch.,  Temple  Workers,  21  90;  Grace 
Bd.,  in  memoriam  Mary  Campbell,  65. 

86  90 

Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  Com. — 
Allegheny,  1st,  Earnest  Workers,  Si- 
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don,  50;  Allegheny,  2cl,  Aux.,  hosp. 
Petchaburi,  18  25;  Allegheny,  North 
Ch.,  Hodge  Band,  10;  Allegheny 
McClure  Ave.  Aux.,  50 ;  Allegheny, 
North  Ch.  .Aux.,  iniss'y,  100;  Bellevue 
Aux.,  sch'p  Oroomiah,  15;  Lawrence- 
ville  Aux.,  miss'j',  72;  Leetsdale  Aux., 
31  35;  Pittsburgh,  2d.  Adelaide  How- 
ard Bd.,  120  20 ;  3d  Ch.,  Aux.,  miss'y, 
50;  Pittsburgh,  East  Liberty  Aux., 
miss'y,  45;  Buds  of  Promise,  124; 
Pittston,  a  small  boy,  for  Chieng  Mai 
hosp.,  25  ;  Mrs.  Runnette,  1,  a  friend, 
1,  both  for  Chieng  Mai  hosp.;  Shares 
sold,  5  50.  699  65 

St.  Lawrence. — Watertown,  1st,  S. 
S.,  Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  31  50 

Shexaxgc— Clarksville  Aux.,  sch. 
Lahore,  59  38;  Leesburg  Bd.,  Chieng  . 
Mai  hosp.,  12;  New  Castle,  1st,  Aux., 
miss'y.  20,  S.  S.,  for  Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  ; 
7  20.  '  98  58  ! 

Steubexville. — Richmond,  Mariam 
Bd.,  9  42  I 

Syracuse. — Oswego,  1st,  Aux.,  sch'p  ' 
Sidon,  25  00  [ 

Washingtox.  —  Cross  Creek  Aux.,  i 
miss'y,  50;  Forks  of  Wheeling  Aux.,  ' 
miss'y,  16,  Chieng  ^lai  hosp.,  3,  Liter- 
ature in  India,  2  ;  Moundsville  Aux., 
Med.  Fund,  7  50;   Upper  Ten  Mile  | 
Aux.,    1 ;     Washington,    1st,   Aux.,  i 
miss'y  75,  Med.  Fund,  5,  Cornes  Bd., 
Y.  L.  Bd.  and  Infant  Class,  for  Chieng 
Mai  hosp.,  17  25,  Three  classes,  Bible-  1 
woman    India,  50  09,  Three  classes,  | 
work    Brazil,   44   63,    Infant    Class,  ! 
miss'3',  19  56,   Cornes  Bd.,  3  sch'ps  ' 
Mynpurie,  25,  June  Rose  Buds,  Chieng  \ 
Mai  hosp.,  19  64;    Wellsburg  Aux.,  | 
miss'y,    10   65,    West    Union    Aux.,  I 
Med.  Fund,  5;    Wheeling  1st,  Aux.,  : 
miss'y,    53  67,    Laughlin  Bd.,   sch'p  j 
China,  10,  Sidnev  Ott  Bd.,  miss'y,  31,  ■ 
A  lady,  Med.  Fund,  1.  446-  99 

Washington  City. — Assembly  Ch., 
S.  S.  Miss'y  Soc,  50,  Lucy  Pefley,  5 ;  j 
Gourley  Chapel  Aux.,  15,  Bethany  Btl., 
20;  New  York  Ave.  Ch.,  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Walker's  Class,  15,  Y.  M.  Soc,  20,  all 
for  Chieng  Mai  hosp.  125  00 

West  Jersey.— Woodbury  S.  S.,  20;    Total  from  May  1,  1884,      $15,488  07 

The  Master's  Helping  Hand,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  has  sent  a  box  to  Sidon  Sem- 
inary, value,  $100.  The  West  Lebanon  Society,  Pa.,  has  forwarded  a  sewing- 
machine  to  Miss  Wherry,  Dehra,  India.  The  Mission  Band,  Summit,  N.  J., 
has  sent  a  communion  set  to  a  village  church  in  Syria. 


Deerfield,  Mrs.  Davis'  Class,  2,  both 
for  Chieng  Mai  hosp.  22  00 

W  E  s  T  M  I N  s  T  E  R. — Chestnut  Level 
Aux.,  miss'y,  41,  S.  S.,  7  50;  Lancaster 
Aux.,  20;  Little  Britain  Aux.,  L.  M., 
25;  Middle  Octorara,  miss'y,  24;  Pe- 
qua,  miss'y,  53  66;  Union  Aux.,  5. 

176  16 

Zanesville. — Chandlersville,  Easter 
Blossoms,  Chieng  JNlai  hosp.,  1  60; 
Putnam  Aux.,  miss'y,  15  23,  Y.  L.  Bd  , 
miss'y,  10,  S.  S.,  scli'p  Mexico,  75; 
Roseville  Aux.,  5;  Zanesville,  1st, 
Aux.,  miss'v,  6  80;  Zanesville,  2d,  Y. 
L.  Bd.,  sch'p  India,  30.  143  63 

Miscellaneous.  —  Suspension 
Bridge,  N.  Y.,  friends,  per  Mrs.  J.  Wat- 
son, 5  ;  J.  T.  Brown,  Camden,  S.  C,  10; 
Mrs.  L.  R.  Norton,  Westfield,  Mass., 
tr.  sch.  Japan,  5:  A  friend  in  Delhi, 
N.  Y.,  by  will  of  her  daughter  dec'd, 
20.  Chieng  Mai  Hospital.— AWen- 

town.  Pa.,  25  cts.;  Miss  M.  Graham, 
Blairsville,  Pa.,  2;  Dauphin,  Pa.,  1  50; 
Thos.  Creigh  Bd.,  Mercersburg,  Pa., 
1  25;  Little  Agnes  Bd.,  Downingtown, 
Pa.,  4;  Phila.,  Mrs.  Nevins,  10th  Ch., 
10  ;  Mrs.  John  Collins,  1;  An  invalid, 
75  cts. ;  Faith,  1  25  ;  63d  St.  S.  S.,  iMiss 
H.  M.  Forbes'  Class,  11;  Oxford  Aux., 
3  ;  Chestnut  Hill,  Mrs.  F.  0.  Allen,  10; 
Miss  Bessie  Allen,  8;  Chestnut  Hill  S. 
S.,  add'l,  2;  Germantown,  Wakefield 
Ch.  Bd.,  10:  JeflFersonville,  Centennial 
Ch.,  3  25;  Providence  Ch.,  7  50;  New- 
town, 1  50;  Germantown,  2d,  Aux.,  25; 
S.  S.,  56;  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Mills,  Tunk- 
hannock.  Pa.,  50;  May  Hulshizer, 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  1;  J.  S.  Dickson, 
Dayton,  N.  J.,  certif.  sold,  10  75,  Day- 
ton Bd.,  6  73;  Walker  and  Margaretta 
Stevenson,  Roselle,  N.  J.,  2  05;  C.  Car- 
penter, Orange,  N.  J.,  2  40;  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  2  25  ;  May  White,  Roselle, 
N.  J.,  60  cts. ;  A  little  girl,  Mush  Creek, 
Ala..  30  cts. ;  Sale  of  Historical  Sketches 
and  Leaflets,  42  54.  316  77 

Total  for  July,  1884,  $7,352  85 

Previously  acknowledged,       8,135  22 


Aug.  1,  1884. 


Mrs.  Julia  M.  Fishburn,  Treasurer, 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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PASSAGES  OF  SCHIPTURE, 

TO  BE  READ  AT  THE   MONTHLY  MEETINGS  IN'  SEPTEMBER. 

Psalm  cxv.  1-9.  Golden  Text  for  the  JJonth.—Ex.  xx.  2.  "  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God." 

NE  W  A  VXILIABIES. 


Alma,  Dakota. 
Auma,  111.  (reorganized). 
Bathgate,  Dakota,  Young  Ladies'. 
Charlotte,  Wis.,  Missionary  Society. 
Corydon,  Iowa. 

Hazelton,  Iowa,  Sabbath-school. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Unity  Church. 


Morris,  111.,  Willing  Workers. 
Neeche,  Dakota. 
Stony  Creek,  Mich.,  Y.  P.  Soc. 
Toronto,  Ind. 

Waveland,  Ind.,  Mizpah  Bd. 
Winthrop,  Iowa,  Pine  Creek  Ch.  S.  S. 


NEW  LIFE 

Mrs.  Helen  0.  Ainsworth,  Toledo,  0. 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Beach,  Champaign,  111. 
Mrs.  Dodd,  Carrolton,  111. 
Miss  Mary  Anne  Finley,  Champaign, 
111. 

Mr.  Howard  W.  Fisher,  Peoria,  111. 


ME3IBERS. 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Godfrey,  Lima,  Wis. 
Mrs.  Fanny  Hodges,  Champaign,  111. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Ilsley,  Elgin,  111. 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Manson,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Miss  Anna  Max,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


Receipts  of  tJie  Woman's  Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  Northwest,  to  July  20,  1884, 


[presbyteries  in 

Bloomington. — Champaign,  sch.  in 
Brazil,  112  80;  Clinton,  20;  Cooks- 
ville,  9;  Mackinaw,  11  51.        153  31 

Cairo.— Du  Quoin,  13  90 

Cedar  Rapids. — Cedar  Rapids,  2d, 
S.  S.,  Osaka  bld'g,  50;  Mechanicsville, 
Gaboon  sch'p,  25;  Watkins,  1.    76  00 

Chicago. — Chicago,  1st,  17;  4th,  sal. 
Mrs.  Fisher,  48  06;  Y.  L.  S.,  15;  La-' 
dies'  Bible  Class,  Tabriz  hosp.,  1  75; 
Howe  St.  Mission  Class,  2;  5th,  Rose- 
bud Bd.,  Laos  hosp.,  6  79;  Jeiferson 
Park  Ch.,  sal.  Miss  Downs,  18;  S.  S., 
Rio  Claro  sch'p,  60;  Chieng  Mai,  25 ; 
Evanston,  Laos  hosp.,  16  75;  Joliet, 
Central  Ch.,  50  01;  S.  S.,  5  43;  Lake 
Forest,  Y.  P.  S.,  13  25;  Ferry  Hall 
Soc,  20;  for  Mexico,  50;  Naperville, 
Mrs.  K.,  1;  Riverside,  17;  S.  S.,  Laos 
hosp.,  16  70.  383  74 

Crawfordsville.  —  Attica,  9  40  ; 
Beulah  Ch.,  sal.  Mrs.  Van  Hook,  28 ; 
Delphi,  same,  12  60;  Lafay^te,  1st, 


small  capitals.] 

same,  30;  Delphi,  6  50;  Dayton,  sch'p 
India,  15 ;  Eugene,.  Band,  17  10;  La- 
fayette, 2d,  Links  and  Strands,  tr.  tea. 
Siam,  24;  Little  Helpers,  Gaboon 
sch'p,  14  14;  L.  &  J.  Falley,  Persian 
sch.,  6 ;  Lexington,  6  85 ;  Newtown, 
9  20;  Romney,  Laos,  15;  Toronto,  5; 
Waveland,  Mizpah  Bd.,  20;  Williams- 
port,  S.  S.  Class,  3.  221  69 

Council  Bluffs. — Greenfield,  Bea- 
con Lights,  Chieng  Mai  hosp.,      2  25 

Dayton.— Oxford,  W.  F.  Sem.,  U. 
M.  S.,  113  05" 

Des  Moines. — Xew  Sharon  Ch.,  Mrs. 
Osmond's  Bd.,  Laos  hosp.,  6  80 

Dubuque.  —  Dubuque,  2d,  S.  S., 
Chieng  Mai  hosp.,  35;  Pine  Creek  Ch., 
S.  S.,  for  Africa,  2.  37  00 

Freeport. — Belvidere,  10;  Willow 
Creek  Ch.,  67  77;  Winnebago  Bd.,  7. 

84  77 

Indianapolis.  —  Hopewell  Ch.,  sal. 
Mrs.  Bergen,  22  50  ;  Indianapolis,  Mrs. 
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H.  p.  Crawford,  2 ;  1st,  sal.  Miss  Hol- 
liday,  100;  2d,  outfit,  126,         250  50 

Iowa  City. — Davenport,  1st,  12  50  j 
Iowa  City,  12;  AVilling  Workers,  8; 
Tipton,  34  88;  H.  M.,  6  40.         73  78 

Kalamazoo. — Allegan,  6;  Constan- 
tine,  Cheerful  Givers,  Laos,  12  50 ; 
Kalamazoo,  1st,  38;  Seminary,  Syrian 
sch.,  17  49;  Niles,  1st,  S.  S.,  Laos 
hosp.,  6  61  ;  Richland  Ch.,  Birthday 
M.  S.,  same,  15 ;  Three  Rivers,  7. 

102  60 

Lake  Superior. — Marquette,  Band, 
Oroomiah  sch'p,  25 ;  Laos  hosp.,  75. 

100  00 

La.vsixg. — Albion,  Miss  O'Donou- 
ghue,  Laos  hosp.,  1 ;  Lansing,  1st,  S.  S., 
same,  5  70;  Mason,  Band,  same,  19; 
Lansing,  1st,  10  25.  35  95 

LoGAxspoRT. — Crown  Point,  12  25; 
Logansport,  Willing  Workers,  H.  M., 
3  35 ;    Broadway    Ch.,   Canton  sch., 

5  93;  Mishawaka,  Persian  sch.,  7  45; 
S.  S.  Bd.,  Laos  hosp.,  3  64;  Mt.  Zion, 
H.  M.,  8  25;  South  Bend,  S.  S,  Bd., 
sal.  Mrs,  M.  Junes,  50;  Valparaiso,  H. 
M.,  10;  Willing  Workers,  Rio  Claro 
sch'p,  15.  115  87 

Mattoox, — Kansas,  A.  E.  Mitchell, 
1 ;  H.  M.,  1  :  Pana,  thank-oflf.  Chieng 
Mai  hosp.,  26  20;  Willing  Worker.s, 
Tripoli  sch'p,  16  64;  Paris,  10.   54  90 

Maumee. — Bryan,  sal.  Miss  Fetter, 
14  10;  Defiance,  Willing  Hearts,  Laos, 
25 ;  Toledo,  lit,  Livingstone  Band,  30. 

69  1(1 

Milwaukee.  —  Milwaukee,  Calvary 
Ch.,  37  50 

MoxROE. — Hillsdale,  22  ;  Petersburg, 
1  50;  Teeumseh,  26— all  sal.  Mrs. 
McKee;  Y.  L.  S.,  hosp.  Laos,  10; 
Monroe,  Y.  L.  S.,  Rio  Claro  sch'p,  26. 

85  50 

MuNCiE.  —  Perrysburg,  2  25;  Wa- 
bash, 25.  27  25 

New  Albany.  —  Bedford,  1  50; 
Charleston,  10;  Seymour,  5  15 — all 
sal.  Miss  Warner;  New  Albany,  sal. 
Mrs.  Morrison,  41  40.  58  05 

Omaha. — Bell  Centre,  Miss  M.  Loc- 
head,  5;  Craig,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Black,  50 
cents — both  Laos  hosp.  5  50 

Ottaava. — Elgin,  Japan  bld'g,  25  00 

Peoria. — Dunlap,  sal.  Mrs.  Winn, 

6  66;  Elmira,  8  95;  S.  S,  Bd.,  9;  Far- 
mington,  Chefoo  sch'p,  10;  Galesburg, 
Pearl  Seekers,  Laos,  8;  Green  Valley, 

Chicago,  III.,  Juli/  20,  1884. 


Laos,  6  25 ;  Rural  Gleaners,  Laos, 
12  50 ;  Lewistown,  Ambala,  30 ;  Peoria 
1st,  17  85  ;  E.  R.  Edwards  Bd.,  Canton 
sch.,  23  15  ;  Little  Lights,  Laos  hosp., 
5;  2d,  16  Co;  Light  Bearers,  Laos 
hosp.,  10;  Teheran  sch'p,  4  64;  Salem, 
Persian  student,  6  25.  174  90 

Red  River.  —  Moorhead,  Willing 
Hands,  Laos  hosp.,  14  00 

Rock  Riveij.  —  Morrison,  Willing 
Helpers,  Rawal  Pindi  sch.,  17;  Spring 
Valley,  sal.  Mrs.  Bergen,  6  70.    23  70 

Sagixaw.  —  Bay  City,  Oroomiah 
sch'p,  23;  Mt.  Pleasant,  il;  Saginaw, 
40;  Vassar,  5;  Busy  Bees,  Laos  hosp., 

4.  83  00 
St.  Paul.  —  Minneapolis,  Andrew 

Ch.,  sch'p  San  Francisco,  12 ;  Red 
Wing,  22;  St.  Cloud,  7  05  ;  St.  Paul, 
1st,  Wayside  Gleaners,  Persian  sch.,  6; 
Central  Ch.,  Y.  L.  S.,  Laos  hosp.,  25 ; 
Dayton  Ave.  Ch.,  2.').  96  05 

ViNCEXXES.  —  Evansville,  1st  Ave., 
15;  Walnut  Street  Ch.,  Mexico,  60; 
Princeton,  8;  Upper  Indiana  Ch.,  17; 
Vincennes,  13.  113  00 

Waterloo.  —  Tranquility  Ch.,  sal. 
Miss  Skea,  5;  rent,  5.  10  00 

Whitewater. — Rushville,  S.  S.  pri- 
mary class,  Laos  hosp.,  11  60 

Wiscoxsix  River. — Lodi,  S.  S.,  Laos 
hosp.,  8  60;  Madison,  27;  Prairie  du 
Sac,  Cheerful  Workers,  Laos  sch'p,  14; 

5.  S.,  Laos  hosp.,  20.  69  50 
Memorial. — By  sale  of  "A  Brief 

Record,"  for  Laos,  4  80 

MiscELLAXEOus. — Auon,  10  ;  T.,  part 
thank-offering  for  special  mercies  for 
woman's  work  for  woman  in  India,  5 ; 
Interest  on  medical  fund,  22  05 ;  Soci- 
eties— Gilman,  111.,  1:  Richland  Ch.,  J; 
Dunlap,  1 ;  Lewistown,  1  ;  Lafayette, 
1st,  Ind.,  1 ;  Peru,  1 ;  Evansville,  Wal- 
nut St.  Ch.,  1;  Grace  Ch.,  1 ;  Saginaw 
City,  Mich.,  75  cents;  Omaha,  Neb., 
2d,  1;  York,  50  cents;  Delta,  0.,  1 ; 
Lima,  Wis.,  1;  Prairie  du  Sac,  95; 
Misc.,  4  15 — for  publishing  Annual 
Report  (17  35);  Sale  of  pamphlet, 
!  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Missionary 
'  Life,"  51;  Leaflets,  9  73;  Historical 
I  Sketches,  1  20.  116  33 


Total  for  month,  S2849  89 

Previously  acknowledged,       4128  38 


From  April  23  to  July  20,      $6978  27 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Farwell,  Treasurer, 
Room  48.  McCormick  Block. 


